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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


THE carol, like the ballad, belongs to the literature of the 
past, to the days when songs were sung and not read, when the 
rules of versification were few and simple, when poetry was the 
pastime of the illiterate as well as of the learned, and when the 
earnest simplicity of the narrative atoned for the roughness of 


the style as well as for the occasional coarseness of the sentiment.. 
It is hard to sit down and decide in cold blood on the merits of 
a printed poem that was meant to be sung in the open air, with 
the crisp snow under foot and the flying moon overhead, with 
the Christmas bells pealing in the steeple and the Christmas 
cheer spread bountifully on the board. These snatches of song 
that rang jubilantly through the winter nights come floating 
faintly down to us like the echo of far-off merriment and of dim 
thanksgiving. They were not meant for us, but for those jocund 
days when the mistletoe hung from the ceiling and the Yule-log 
burned on the hearth; when the Christmas candle flamed in its 
stone socket and the mummers grew riotous in the hall; when 
the Lord of Misrule urged on his motley crew and the tables 
groaned under their weight of food; when strife was laid aside 
and charity filled every heart; when the poor feasted with the 
rich, and the boar’s head jostled the Christmas pie; when care 
was forgotten and the roof-tree rang with mirth—then through 
the frosty air came the sound of music, and lo! under the silent 
Stars the waits were singing, 
“ Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel !” 
Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hecker. 1886. 
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and all, remembering that holy birth, did honor to their infant 
Lord. 

Carols were imported into England from Italy soon after the 
Norman Conquest, and the earliest specimen that has been pre- 
served for us isin Norman-French. They were of two kinds—the 
religious songs, originally chanted by the bishops at break of day 
to their assembled flocks, and the jovial verses in praise of good 
cheer that were intended to accompany the Christmas feasts. 
Their antiquity, however, is a matter of dispute; for, according 
to tradition, St. Patrick’s hymn, “ Christ be with me,” was first 
sung in the halls of Tara on Christmas morn as part of the service 
of thanksgiving. Its beautiful lines, 


“ Christ on my right hand, 
Christ on my left hand, 
Christ in the heart of all who heed me, 
Christ in the mouth of all who speak to me, 
Christ in the eye of all who see me, 
Christ in the ear of all who hear me,” 


are instinct with the breath of poetry and with the force of 
prophecy ; but they have nothing in common with the carol, 
which was less a hymn in honor of the Nativity than a rude pic- 
ture of the sacred birth: 


“ This endnes* night I saw a sight 

All in my sleep: 

Mary, that may, she sang lullay, 
And sore did weep ; 

To keep she sought full fast about 
Her Son from cold; 

Joseph said, Wife, my joy, my life, 
Say what ye would? 

Nothing, my spouse, is in this house 
Unto my pay ;t 

My Son a king, that made all thing, 
Lieth in hay. 

Ah, my dear Son, said Mary, ah, my dear, 

Kiss thy Mother, Jesu, with a laughing cheer.” 


The exquisite tenderness of the last two lines is full of a loving 
significance, and throughout many of these old songs we see the 
same maternal joy asserting itself triumphantly in sudden strains 
of gladness ’mid the distress of poverty and pain. There is an- 
other very similar carol, printed by the Percy Society from a 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, in which the Blessed Virgin 


* Past. + Content. 
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asks her Baby why he, the Master of all, should be so poor and 
desolate : 


“ Now, sweet Son, since thou art king, why art thou laid in stall? 
Why not thou ordain thy bedding in some great king’s hall?” 


“ Mary, mother, I am thy Child, though I be laid in stall ; 
Lords and dukes shall worship me, and so shall kingés all. 

Ye shall well see 
That kingés three 

Shall come on the twelfth day ; 
For this behest 
Give me thy breast, 

And sing, by-by, lullay.” 


Whereupon our Blessed Mother acquiesces in the divine will, 
and only begs, as an especial boon, that all Christians may be 
merry upon this sacred day. 

The first printed collection of carols was published by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde in 1521. Only a fragment of it is left, and a sec- 
ond volume, issued by Richard Kele, dates from 1550. After 
this they were diligently sought from time to time, and in the 
Bodleian Library are four small black-letter editions—all of the 
seventeenth century—containing the cheerful, simple songs with 
which shepherds and ploughmen were wont to brighten their 
feasts and claim their masters’ hospitality. “It is now Christ- 
mas,” writes Nicholas Breton in his Fantasticks, 1626, “and not 
a cup of drink must go without a carol. Musicians now make 
their instruments speak out, and a good song is worth the hear- 
ing.” Of the universal merriment that filled these jovial days we 
have all read enough to make us wonder and sigh ; for the happy 
fools whom Jacke of Dover found too scarce three hundred years 
ago have since then well-nigh disappeared, and our folly now is 
of so serious and dismal a cast that honest Jacke, were he alive 
to-day, would hardly be tempted to seek it for exhilaration. We 
have grown just wise enough for our own discomfort, and have 
lost the knack of being mirthful. With us Christmas means self- 
indulgence rather than good-fellowship among the rich, and cha- 
rity instead of hospitality to the poor. But when Sir John 
Reresby kept the festival among his neighbors and tenants, din- 
ing three hundred people in one day, with whole roast sheep 
upon the table, and “ four violins, besides bagpipes, drums, and 
trumpets,” in the hall, he was not posing as a philanthropist, but 
was merely enjoying the season after his own hearty fashion, with 
a generous desire that others should enjoy it too. The cost, as 
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he confesses in his memoirs, was by no means trifling ; but he 
squares his accounts cheerfully, recollecting the satisfaction of 
his guests. Like Master Breton, he probably held such merry-mak- 
ing to be “a duty in Christians for the remembrance of Christ”; 
and if by chance their mirth exceeded decorum, he is prompt to 
insert a penitential little note, praying forgiveness for an excess 
which he emphatically declares was neither according to his cus- 
tom nor his inclination. 

With the advent of the Puritans all this good cheer was put 
aside as savoring too strongly of carnal delights, and the Christ- 
mas carol found itself in as sore disgrace as the Christmas pie, 
that innocent object of Puritanical displeasure and wrath. The 
feast of gladness became what Prynne said it ought to be—“ rather 
a day of mourning than of rejoicing ’—-and the waits were silenced 
by law, a useless proceeding where no one had the heart to sing. 
Those were dismal times, when the Yule-log was extinguished, 
the wassail-bowl was empty, and when the banished mistletoe 
carried in its wake the tender memory of stolen kisses. 


“ No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray,” 


and, in effect, none tried. Waller was busy bargaining with an 
angry Parliament for exile and disgrace. Crashaw was starving 
in the streets of Paris, and Herrick, who had sung so blithely 


“ Of may-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes,” 


was lingering in lonely obscurity, mid the dingy gloom of London. 

He sang of other themes as well, this jovial compound of 
paganism and Christianity—of the ‘homely manger” where the 
divine Infant lay, scorned by the blinded Jews; and of the East- 
ern kings who sought from far a new-born Babe upon his Mo- 
ther’s breast. The beautiful Star Song is too well known to 
need quotation, and, besides, it is properly a carol for Epiphany 
rather than for Christmas day. But there is another most lovely 
little poem in which a child is sent with baby-offerings to his 
baby Lord: 


“Go, pretty child, and bear this flower 
Unto thy little Saviour; 
And tell him, by that bud now blown, 
He is the Rose of Sharon known. 
When thou hast said so, stick it there 
Upon his bib or stomacher; 
And tell him, for good handsel too, 
That thou hast brought a whistle new, 
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Made of a clean, straight oaten reed, 
To charm his cries at time of need. 
Tell him, for coral thou hast none, 

But if thou hadst, he should have one; 
But poor thou art, and known to be 
Even as moneyless as he. 

Lastly, if thou canst win a kiss 

From those mellifluous lips of his, 
Then never take a second on 

To spoil the first impression.” 


We wish that the poet who wrote these tender lines had left 
unsung much that was coarse and impious, but the license of his 
day must plead as best it can in his behalf. To Herrick religion 
was but an evanescent sentiment, and if we turn back to the older 
carols—written in all simplicity and reverence—we will still find 
that some of them are unfit for modern publication. Even Cra- 
shaw and Southwell handle their sacred themes in a familiar 
manner to which we are now unaccustomed, though “ The Burn- 
ing Babe” and “ New Prince, New Pomp” must ever rank among 
the most loving and pathetic of Christmas songs. Ben Jonson 
told Drummond of Hawthornden that he would be content to 
destroy many of his own productions if he could but have written 
“The Burning Babe,” and there is little doubt that he would 
have been a gainer by the transaction. 

The restoration of Charles II. sent the waits once more sing- 
ing throughout Merrie England, carrying their “ good tidings of 
great joy ” to cottage-windows and to castle-halls, to quiet hamlets 
and to the noisy streets of London, where they met with an abun- 
dant welcome from both rich and poor. Originally, indeed, the 
waits were minstrels attached to the court, whose duty it was to 
guard the streets at night and proclaim the passing hours—an 
office which involved some risk in those turbulent times, when 
men who ventured out after dark took their lives into their own 
keeping. Rymer gives us an account of one of these musical 
guardians of the peace, who in the reign of Edward IV. 
“nightelye from Mychelmas to Shreve Thorsdaye pipethe the 
watche withen this courte fower times,” receiving as a guerdon 
for his services “cloathinge with the household yeomen or myn- 
streilles lyke to the wages that he takethe, and eating in the halle 
with the mynstreilles.” It was likewise his especial privilege to 
keep vigil with the newly-created knights, pacing up and down 
the dim church-aisles through the long, lonely hours, for which 
timely companionship he was given as a fee “the watchinge 
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clothing that the knight shall wear upon him,” so that his reward 
depended greatly on the generosity or the extravagance of his 
patron. The word waits was also applied in these early days to 
musical instruments of different kinds, particularly to the haut- 
boy; but it was never used in the singular number, and soon 
grew to mean musicians only, and finally those bands of wander- 
ing singers who at Christmas-time travelled from door to door, 
receiving largess of food and money according to the character 
or means of their entertainers. The custom, like many other 
ancient institutions, is less attractive in its modern aspect; and 
Hector Malot has given us, in his charming story of Sans Famille, 
a pathetic account of the unhappy little waits who are now sent 
out into the London streets to play and sing as best they may 
under the nipping wind, while the rosy babies of the rich, tucked 
snugly into warm, soft cribs, nod their sleepy heads to the fa- 
miliar music. 

Jeremy Taylor says that with the first Christmas day came 
the first carol, sung by the angels in that happy dawn, and that, 
having taught the infant church a hymn to put into her offices for 
ever, the blessed choristers winged their flight back to heaven. 
Milton also gives a very beautiful expression to the same 
thought: 


“ His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple shepherds keeping watch by night; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadron’d angels hear his carol sung.” 


The greeting of these heaven-sent minstrels and the joy of 
their astonished listeners form the burden of many an old Christ- 
mas song. We hear the ewes bleating in the snow and the shep- 
herds piping in the fields: 


“ Tyrle, tyrle, so merrily the shepherds began to blow”; 
and presently the white-winged seraphim come fluttering down, 
“ A company 
With merry songs and melody,” 
bidding us lift up our hearts and rejoice, for the hour of our sal- 
vation is at hand: 


“The angels carolled loud their song of peace ; 
The curséd oracles were strucken dumb ; 
To see their Shepherd the poor shepherds press, 
To see their King the kingly sophies * come. 


* Wise men, 
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And, them to guide unto his Master’s home, 

A star comes dancing up the Orient, 

That springs for joy over the strawy tent, 

Where gold, to make their prince a crown, they all present.” * 


Did ever words express more gladness than in those two lines, 


“A star comes dancing up the Orient, 
That springs for joy over the strawy tent ” ? 


Surely they seem to dance along themselves in an indescribable 
rapture of thanksgiving. 

Again, many of the ancient carols are little else than hymns 
in praise of the Maiden Mother: 


“ Fair and fresh as rose on thorn, 
Lily-white, clean with pure virginity ” ; 


and one of the most beautiful of these—taken from the Sloane 
MS., and strangely overlooked by commentators—has been re- 
cently reprinted by A. H. Bullen in his admirable collection of 
Christmas poems. Owing to its brevity—a most unusual merit 
—I am able to quote it entire: 


“T sing of a maiden 

That is makeless;t 
King of all kings 

To her Son she ches; ft 
He came also § still 

There his Mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 
He came also still 

To his Mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 
He came also still 

There his Mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 
Mother and maiden 

Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 

God’s Mother be.” 


This little poem is more perfect in its simplicity than longer 


and better known carols, as “The Moon Shines Bright,” “A 
Virgin Most Pure,” and “ The Seven Joys of Mary ”—one of the 
quaintest of old songs jpbut “St. Stephen was a Clerk” and 


* Giles Fletcher. 


ay + Matchless, ¢ Chose. § As, 
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“ The Carnal* and the Crane,” if not familiar to most readers, 
ought to be, for never were artless strains more purely and 
sweetly sung. In the latter poem we hear the two birds talking 
by the river-side on all the wonders of the Nativity, and the 
carnal asks the crane: 












“Where is the golden cradle 
That Christ was rocked in? 
Where are the silken sheets 
That Jesus was wrapped in?” 












“A manger was the cradle 
That Christ was rocked in; 

The provender the asses left 
So sweetly he slept on.” 







Then is told the story of the Magi, and of Herod's cruelty, 
and how the divine Child, being carried into the desert for safety, 
is closely pursued by the furious king : 







“Then Jesus, ah! and Joseph, 
And Mary, that was so pure, 
They travelled into Egypt, 
As you shall find it sure. 








“ And when they came to Egypt’s land, 
Amongst those fierce wild beasts, 
Mary, she being weary, 
Must needs sit down to rest. 






“Come, sit thee down,’ says Jesus— 
‘Come, sit thee down by me, 

And thou shalt see how these wild beasts 

Do come and worship me.’ 













“ First came the lovely lion, 
Which Jesu’s grace did spring, 

And of the wild beasts in the field 

The lion shall be the king. 












“Then Jesus, ah! and Joseph, 
And Mary, that was unknown, 
They travelled by a husbandman 
Just while his seed was sown.” 






At our Saviour’s word the corn, that has been but that hour 
hidden in the earth, springs up and bears ripe ears ready to be 
harvested ; and when Herod comes riding past he is deceived by 
the waving grain, for the husbandman spares him: 









* Crow. 46 
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“Jesus went by this way 
When my seed was sown.” 


Upon hearing this the soldiers turn back to Judea, and the carol, 
which is very long, ends with an earnest appeal to us to be kind 
to all little children for the sake of the blessed Innocents who 
shed their infant blood for Christ. 

“The Holy Well” is even prettier than ‘“ The Carnal and 
the Crane,” though portions of it may seem irreverent to those 
who do not strive to realize with what simple devotion these old 
songs were written. Our little Saviour on a bright May morn- 
ing begs his Mother’s permission that he may go and play : 


“ Sweet Jesus went down to yonder town, 
As far as the Holy Well, 
And there did see as fine children 
As any tongue can tell. 


“He said, God bless you every one, 
And your bodies Christ save and see: 
Little children, shall I play with you, 
And you shall play with me?” 


But they, being lords’ and ladies’ sons, have nothing but 
scornful words for this new comrade, “born in an ox’s stall”; 
and Jesus, weeping sorely over their unkindness, goes back to 
his blessed Mother, who reminds him that he is “ Christ, the King 
of Heaven,” and bids him punish these children for their wicked 
pride: 
“ Nay, nay, sweet Jesus said, 
Nay, nay, that may not be; 


For there are too many sinful souls 
Crying out for the help of me.” 


If we turn from these genuine carols to the carmina sacra, or 
Christmas hymns, we find ourselves in a field so vast that the 
limits of a single article will not suffice to give any adequate im- 
pression of its scope. The Nativity is to poetry what the Holy 
Family is to art—a subject presented to us over and over again, 
with every range of sentiment and every gradation of skill. 
From Crashaw and Vaughan to Mr. Symonds and William 
Morris, poets both Anglican and Catholic have vied with each 
other in this grateful task; and men whose pens knew small 
restraint on other themes have often curbed their license to 
sing with pure lips the praises of their infant God. In the 
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Paradise of Dayntie Devises, published in 1579, there is a lovely 
little poem in honor of Christmas day which seems fairly brim- 
ming over with gladness; and in England's Helicon, 1600, we find 
a “Shepherd’s Song,” by Edmund Bolton, that is finer still in 
its more restrained tone of devout thanksgiving. 


“ Sprung is the perfect day, 
By prophets seen afar: 
Sprung is the mirthful May, 
Which winter cannot mar,” 


sings Bolton joyfully; and the thought is sweetly echoed by Her- 
rick's Christmas chorus: 


“ We see him come, and know him ours, 
Who with his sunshine and his showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers.” 


Ben Jonson’s “Hymn on the Nativity” is almost as well 
known as Milton’s, and the scholarly poet Drummond of Haw- 
thorden has left us two very beautiful sonnets on the angels and 
the shepherds who shared between them the first homage to 


the new-born King: 


“ Thus sang, unto the sound of oaten reed, 
Before the Babe, the shepherds bowed on knees ; 
And springs ran nectar, honey dropped from trees.” 


There is also a charming old French song—or at least a song 
so old that its origin, whether French or not, is shrouded in ob- 
scurity—which Mr. Morris has put into quaint English verse, and 
which tells us how 


“To Bethlem did they go, the shepherds three ; 
To Bethlem did they go, to see whe’r it were so or no, 
Whether Christ were born or no 
To set men free.” 


In the stable of Bethlehem these thrice happy herdsmen be- 
hold our Blessed Lady lying on the straw, with St. Joseph, “a 
fair old man,” watching tenderly over her: 


“ And a little Child 
On her arm had she, 
Wot ye who this is? 
Said the hinds to me. 
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This is Christ the Lord! 
Masters, be ye glad! 
Christmas is come in, 
And no folk should be sad.” 


In the last two lines we have the motto with which most of 
these songs are happily concluded, and which, in fact, forms the 
sole burden of the non-religious carols meant to be sung through- 
out Christmas day, but more especially at dinner time. They 
are cheerful, unpretending verses as a rule, not equal in any way 
to the devotional poems, but breathing a pleasant fragrance of 
old-time jollity and mirth. Mr. Bullen has included all the best 
in his Carols and Poems,and many of them are reprinted from 
year to year as the merry season comes around. Naturally there 
is a great dealin them about eating and drinking, and a great 
deal more about giving our poor neighbors plenty to eat and 
drink. 
“It is a noble part 
To bear a liberal mind ; 


God bless our master’s heart, 
For here we comfort find.” 


They hold the key to many old customs now half-forgotten, 
and initiate us into the mysteries of the boar’s head, the wassail- 
bowl, and the Twelfth-night cake. They welcome good King 
Christmas right joyfully, crown him with holly and mistletoe, and 
bid him a reluctant farewell when the hour for his flitting is at 
hand. In like spirit we are loath to say good-by to this jocund 
guest who comes but once a year, and whose departure leaves us 
dully stranded on the every-day cares and duties which we have 
briefly forgotten in his company. 


“Yule’s come, and Yule’s gane, 
And we have feasted weel ; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
And Jenny to her wheel.” 





THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


AN angel comes down, as of old, in the night, 

And fills all the world with the wonderful light 
That is born of the blending of starlight and snow 
And soft silver moonbeams; the sweet overflow 

Of the joy that’s in heaven may be almost like this: 
Tis the rapturous hush of the birthnight of bliss. 


Though we see not the star, ’tis as bright as of yore; 
Though we hear no hosannas, they swell on the shore ; 
Heaven turns to our world with the round of each year: 
The fault is our own, in the dust-sealéd ear 

And dust-blinded eye of souls caught in the mesh 
Woven round by desires and cares of the flesh. 


Throughout all this beautiful world that I sing 

There runs this one thought: “ Oh! what will LOVE bring, 
’T ween the depth of the night and the dawning of mora, 
To the hearts that await. be they blest or forlorn ? 

Will it offer the gold of the uttermost mines? 

Or jewels and fabrics of rarest designs, 

Hand-wrought in the years, hid away from the light, 
Which robbed the poor toilers of hope and of sight ? 


“The song of the poet, the lore of the sage, 

The wit of the jester, the wisdom of age? 

Sweet strains of rare music, imprisoned, intense ? 
The artist’s creation, half-soul and half-sense ?”’ 
Nay, nay! pass them by, the frail offspring of pain! 
To nourish their growth human tears fell like rain ! 


Make ready your dwellings and garnish your board, 
For the gift that awaits is the Heart of our Lord! 

Be it hovel or palace, be it lowly or sad, 

He will come at your bidding, the place be made glad ; 
While the year turns around with its face to the past, 
Neither time nor its joys nor its sorrows can last. 
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In this joy it offers atonement and crown, 

On this night when God's love from the heavens comes down, 
And, clothing itself in our sweet human graces, 

Sits down at our firesides and smiles in our faces, 

While Hosanna, from earth unto Paradise swells, 

THE Word IS MADE FLESH and among us it dwells! 


SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS. 


SECOND SERIES. 
No. II. 


PRINCIPLES OF HARMONIZING FAITH AND SCIENCE—SYSTEMS OF CONCOR- 
DISTS AND IDEALISTS—RECONCILIATION OF THE TWO SYSTEMS—CON- 
CORD OF THE NEBULAR THEORY WITH SCRIPTURE AND CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


- THE accordance of the nebular theory with philosophical 
theism has been already proved. M. Faye’s profession of his own 


personal convictions on this head has also been given. There 
remains the question of the accordance of M. Faye’s hypothesis 
and similar ones of other scientists with doctrines of divine re- 
velation. This part of the discussion brings us to the considera- 
tion of the work of Canon Duilhé de Saint-Projet, Apologie Scien- 
tifique de la Fot Chrétienne. 

There is a certain timidity, hesitation, and prejudice, more or 
less widely spread, in regard to the orthodoxy of a class of opin- 
ions respecting cosmogony, chronology, biology, and similar 
matters, presenting a phase of novelty, which are put forth as 
probable or tenable by some recent authors of works on Christian 
apologetics. It is important to remove. this prejudice, if any 
satisfactory result is to be attained in clearing away objections 
which make a show of being scientific or historical, against the 
Christian religion. For as long as a suspicion of being unortho- 
dox adheres to any exposition of a matter in discussion, it is dis- 
trusted by believers as a concession which compromises the faith, 
and is dismissed by unbelievers as a mere pretext or piece of 
special pleading. Unless it is plain that a plea for religion, or 
any one part of it, is made zz bona fide, without compromise on 
any doctrine or fact covered by the sanction of revelation, the 
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plea is worthless; or, at best, has only the value of a tentative 
effort to take soundings around the question, so as to find out 
what may be probable or tenable. 

As we are about to make use of the statements and arguments 
contained in the work of M. de Saint-Projet in regard to a num- 
ber of the class of topics just alluded to, we wish, first of all, to 
make evident the orthodoxy and trustworthiness of the author 
and his work, according to the Catholic criterion. 

The author is a professor of apologetics in the Higher School 
of Theology at Toulouse. The substance of his work, Afologie 
Sctenttfigue, is derived from a series of public lectures commenced 
in 1869 at the instance of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse. 
The urgent request of the same prelate determined him to em- 
body and publish these lectures in their present form as a system- 
atic treatise, and the letter of the cardinal expressing this desire 
is prefixed to the work. At the close of his letter the cardinal 


writes: 


“ My Dear Canon, may the important work which you are about to write, 
to prove the perfect harmony which exists between Catholic doctrine and 
the most incontestable conclusions of general physics, biology, and anthro- 
pology, demonstrate irresistibly to men of good faith that our God does not 
in vain call himself the ‘ Master of Sciences’—sczentizarum Dominus. This 
noble design was worthy to tempt your pen. Now that you are about 
happily to realize it, 1 thank you, I congratulate you, and I bless both the 


work and its able author.” 


In the preface to the second edition the author mentions the 
fact that the first edition received the explicit approbation of 
bishops, the commendation of the Catholic journalists and of many 
learned laymen, as well as the general favor of the public. More 
than this, he received from the Pope a letter of commendation 
and encouragement, which is published, and in which Leo XIII. 
repeats what he has in other places so strongly urged: thatit isa 
most excellent and opportune effort to unite a study of the natural 
sciences, more diligent than has been hitherto customary, to the 
pursuits of theology proper ; and to apply the fruit of these studies 
to the defence of religion by showing that “all those things which 
have been delivered to us by God himself are in brilliant har- 
mony with the results produced by the investigation and labor 
of the human mind.” 

This is a sufficient guarantee for the orthodoxy of the learned 
canon’s work, taking that term in its just and reasonable sense. 
There is another sense, an exaggerated one, in which it is em- 
ployed by the class of timid adherents to respectable prejudices 
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before alluded to, who may be found everywhere, but are more 
numerous in France than elsewhere. M. de Saint-Projet makes 
a distinction which is fine and accurate between “ reasonable 
orthodoxy” and ‘sentimental orthodoxy” (p. 95, Wote). Rea- 
sonable orthodoxy consists in doctrinal conformity to all authori- 
tative teaching in the church, according to the rule which she 
herself prescribes. Sentimental orthodoxy consists in a subjection 
of the mind to human authorities in the church which exceeds 
what she prescribes, not founded in sound reasons, but springing 
from a sentiment of reverence for the great men and the preva- 
lent opinions of antiquity which is exaggerated. The piety which 
prompts this sentiment is respectable, but its exaggerations are 
no part of that virtue which is called the piety of faith; they are 
an excrescence which adheres to it. They may be generally 
harmless in individuals, but they can become noxious in certain 
circumstances. This is especially the case when sentimental 
orthodoxy is made a barrier and an obstacle in the way of pro- 
gress and enlightenment by means of rational orthodoxy, allied 
with sound philosophy and genuine science. 

Let us hear what M. de Saint-Projet has to say on this head: 


“In the religious crisis through which we are passing, one of the first 
conditions of success for the defender of the Christian faith is to profess 
on every occasion a high and sincere esteem for positive science—that is, 
for genuine science. Far from treating it as an enemy, he ought to salute it 
as a necessary, a providential ally, the only one which can, in concert with 
virtue, bring back troubled or wandering souls, and restore to religion its 
ancient and legitimate influence over the masses of the people. 

“There are some timid Christians whom I might call pusillanimous, 
but more than all little enlightened, who are afraid of science, who ‘look 
on a man having two eyes—the eye of knowledge and the eye of faith—as 
a monster,’ and condemn as a dangerous weakening, almost as a culpable 
compromising, every opinion in matters where freedom is in possession, 
every interpretation which is new, when these are adopted in consequence 
of scientific discoveries, even those which are the most certain. .. . 

“We have summed up the duties of a Christian apologist in the pre- 
sence of science. But duties imply rights. It is one of the first conditions 
of success in this formidable combat against the contemporary error of 
total negation that the apologist should be left in the possession of his 
liberty of movement. His task is difficult and arduous enough without 
having besides his road obstructed, his working hindered, and his shoul- 
ders weighted by opinions of a school, particular doctrines, interpretations 
more or less worthy of respect but certainly not obligatory, in philosophy, 
theology, or exegesis. . . . In what other way could the scholastic doctors 
make an organic system of doctrine and construct a Summa Theologica? 
For such an achievement, for such a high flight, it is necessary to have a 
free use of the wings. 
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“As forus, we have found a science all finished to our hand, and we 
have our ready-made compendiums. Whatever cannot go into their nar- 
row mould appears to us a dangerous novelty and puts us ina fright. But 
yet at this day, as in the epochs of initiatory labor in systematic con- 
struction, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we need new moulds large 
enough to contain all the new forms of progress, all the conquests of 
science ; the eternal youth of the church demands the Summa Theologica of 
the modern age” (p. 77, etc.) 

The author sums up the result of all this, and much more 
which has not been quoted, in a rule and maxim which is not 
new, but really a formula in perfect agreement with the most 
ancient and universal tradition, and the perpetual practice of the 
church, the Fathers, and the scholastic doctors: 

“The authority of tradition, the infallible decisions of the church con- 
cerning the fidelity of versions and the sense of texts, fall upon whatever 
regards directly or indirectly faith and morals. As for all free interpreta- 
tions, historical, chronological, scientific, tradition, even though constant and 
universal, can be modified by the consequences of a discovery” (p. 104). 

In respect to the matters now under discussion, the abuse of- 
tradition as a criterion for judging and condemning opinions de- 
rived from science is, in the last analysis, an abuse of the autho- 
rity of Scripture. And, in respect to this, Dr. Schaeffer, a dis- 
tinguished German author whom we had occasion to quote in 
our first series of articles, says as follows: 


“Tt is a cause of error to seek in the Scriptures, literally interpreted, 
lights which it is not within their scope to afford upon the problems of 
physics, astronomy, or biology; to make of the Bible a sort of criterion of 
truth in the sciences, to mix up on ali occasions sacred texts with contro- 
versies on the phenomena of nature ” (cited on p. 102). 


There is more ancient and higher authority for condemning 
this procedure, one which those who profess so great a reve- 
rence for tradition and the Fathers ought to respect—namely, that 
of St. Augustine : 

“ It often happens that one not a Christian has acquired by experience 
or reasoning most certain knowledge about something relating to the 
earth, the heavens, the other elements of this world, the natures of animals, 
plants, stones, and other things of the same sort. Now, it is too shameful, 
it is dangerous, it is what ought to be shunned with the utmos! care, for a 
Christian to talk about these things with a pretence of giving the teaching 
of the Christian Scripture, in such a way that any infidel hearing his insani- 
ties and perceiving that he wanders, as one says, heaven-wide from the 
truth, can scarcely contain his laughter” (De Gen. ad Litt, i. 39). 


The abuse of a traditional interpretation of Scripture which 
applies it as a criterion to determine the truth in scientific mat- 
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ters, is really contrary to tradition itself as well as to sound rea- 
son. The rule laid down by the Abbé Vigouroux is not only 
reasonable, but it is the rule which has been followed by the 
greatest Christian writers in all ages: 


“The apologist in our age walks in the track of the Fathers of the 
church, and conforms himself to their principles, when he zuterprets the word 
of God by the aid of the lights which are furnished to him by science. Just as 
he is obliged to avail himself of archzological, historical, geographical, and 
philological discoveries for the explanation of passages which have hither- 
to remained obscure, or have even been incorrectly understood, so also he 
is bound to make use of scientific discoveries, when they are certain, for 
fixing the sense of passages in the Bible which can be made clear by their 
light” (cited on p. 104). 


There is a considerable difference in the method of procedure 
adopted by the most eminent writers, as well Protestants as Ca. 
tholics, who within the last half-century have endeavored to 
harmonize the statements of the Bible with the certain or proba- 
ble theories of modern science. 

One class of these writers has received the designation of 
Concordists, another that of Jdealists. 

The first class proceed from the position that the Bible 
contains a collection of scientific affirmations and of statements 
of facts of pure science. Hence they are obliged to maintain, 
even in details, the absolute truth of all these supposed affirma- 
tions and statements, and the positive agreement between these 
and all that is real and true in the supposed results of successive 
discoveries of science. 

Writers of this class have displayed a wonderful ingenuity 
and subtlety, and many of their efforts have seemed, for a time, to 
be crowned with a considerable success. Nevertheless a great 
deal of their ingenuity has really been exerted in torturing the 
sacred text, and a great deal of their apparent success has proved 
to be illusory. Not seldom their varying hypotheses have 
mutually destroyed each other in their conflict, and still oftener 
the provisional conclusions and pretended discoveries of science 
with which they had with great pains made an accommodation 
have been falsified by the progress of science itself. 

The Idealists can trace their system back to the Jewish and 
Christian schools of Alexandria, and claim a number of illus- 
trious names in Christian antiquity from Clement and Origen to 
St. Augustine. At the present time their number is large and 
increasing among the scholars of Italy, Germany, Belgium, and 
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England, and begins to be recruited in France, where the system 
has hitherto met with more hesitation. 

The primary maxim of this system is that the Scripture gives 
no scientific instruction, wherefore its domain must be isolated 
from that of science, and thus all antagonism be avoided; and a 
negative concord being secured, the attempt must be given up 
to establish a positive harmony. 

M. de Saint-Projet points out a fault in this system, when 
pushed to an extreme, which is the opposite of the error of an 
extreme Concordism. There is a medium between both ex- 
tremes in which the most sure and fruitful efforts of the best 
authors of a concordist or idealistic tendency to establish both 
the negative and the positive harmony between the affirmations 
of Scripture and the teachings of science can be combined and 
reconciled. 

On the one hand, there are certain principal lines in both 
orders—viz., of revelation and of natural science—which are par- 
allel, as drawn by the same divine hand, and which must be posi- 
tively shown to be parallel. There are some affirmations of Scrip- 
ture, few in number, but absolutely clear, and interpreted by the 
authority of the church, because closely connected with dogma, 
which are inseparable from corresponding scientific statements ; 
¢g.,the unity of the human species. A few others, though not 
directly connected with dogma, and not authoritatively defined, 
are in themselves perfectly clear and of a sense which is indubita- 
ble. In respect to these, it is necessary to show a positive con- 
cord between Scripture and science. The minute and subtle de- 
tails of Concordist systems may be set aside as irrelevant, and be- 
yond the lines within which there must be a positive concord 
between faith and science, the negative concord suffices, and 
more free and varying interpretations can be admitted, accord- 
ing to the method ofthe Idealists. 

This gives us all the liberty and all the space we can desire 
for expatiating in the domains of Scripture, of philosophy, of his- 
tory, and of science. Beginning with absolute assent to the cer- 
tainties in these several orders, we are free to hold and advocate 
all probable opinions and to seek to make progress in the know 
ledge of facts and truths. We do not allow dictation from senti- 
mental orthodoxy or pseudo-scientific arrogance. Neither do we 
wish to impose opinions and theories in a dogmatical manner 
upon those who hold different views. Freedom to investigate, 
to think, to discuss, within the bounds of that realm which God 
thas thrown open to us, relying on the weight of evidence and 
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argument to give authority to rational judgments, is the way 
to make rational orthodoxy and sound science progress, in 
mutual alliance, with combined efforts, and with a certainty of 
achieving some degree of success. 

It may be asked by some why these questions should be 
mooted at all, why discussion should be stirred up, and why we 
should not be content to leave the quietude of those who keep 
the faith in simplicity undisturbed. 

It might be a sufficient answer to this question to say that it 
is good and useful to seek after all kinds of scientific knowledge, 
and after the most accurate and thorough knowledge attainable 
of the contents of the Bible, for their own sake. 

But there isa more imperative reason than this. Many minds, 
as well of those who are believers as of those who are not, are al- 
ready disquieted. They are not to be quieted by a mere waiving 
of objections, or by simple affirmations of the falsity and futility 
of the infidel and atheistic arguments which are aggressively 
pressed against all natural and revealed theology, under the 
zgis of science. Arguments must be met by arguments, per- 
versions of history and sophisms which wear the appearance of 
philosophy and science must be exposed by true presentation of 
historical facts and by rational theories of genuine science. It 
is the salvation of souls which is the great interest involved in 
these momentous issues. Opinions and arguments which are 
respectable only from their antiquity, which are ,preserved and 
cherished merely from the force of habit and mental inertness, 
which are not rationally tenable and are becoming obsolete, are 
not only useless but positively injurious in the offensive and de- 
fensive warfare of religion against impiety. They are guns 
ready to burst; they are fortifications which cannot stand against 
modern artillery. 

Moreover, a considerable part of the theology of polemics 
and apologetics which is perfectly solid and irrefragable is be- 
coming comparatively useless and inopportune. It is directed 
against dead or dying errors, obsolete or decaying forms of infi- 
delity and heresy. Wherefore it is important to reconstruct or 
augment the text-books in philosophy and theology which form 
the basis of professional instruction in seminaries and are the 
manuals of continual reference for the clergy. The admonitions 
of the Holy Father, and of other prelates in high positions, the 
measures taken by councils, and the corresponding movement 
pervading all higher intellectual circles in the Catholic Church 
of all the principal nations, all tend in this direction. It is matter 
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i for congratulation that so many scholars of eminent ability and 
Hy learning are engaged in the work, and that by their excellent 
writings in books and periodicals they are rapidly furnishing the 
materials for those improved systematic Sums in philosophy and 
theology which we may hope to see appear in due time, and 
which will be adequate to the wants of this modern age. 

Our own part in this labor is a very humble one, but, such as 
it is, we must return to it and go on with our immediate task. 
This is the consideration of the nebular hypothesis, particularly 
in the new form in which M. Faye has proposed it, in reference 
to the doctrines of faith and the affirmations of Holy Scripture. 

In respect to the origin of the universe, the question is within 
the domain of rational philosophy and within the domain of faith, 
but not within the domain of science. The one dogma of faith 
is that God created all things from a beginning of time out of 
nothing. The conclusion of philosophy by natural reason is the 
same. In revelation God affirms and teaches in a higher and su- 
pernatural way the same truth which he discloses by his works 
and the light of reason. Science begins with the effects of the 
First Cause as these are already existing, going as near to their 
beginning as it can get. But it cannot by its proper methods go 
back of existence and find its producing cause—z.e., it cannot 
verify by experience the connection between this effect and its 
first cause. This is what M. de Saint-Projet says on this head: 






















“ Here is the whole Christian doctrine on this fundamental question of 
the first origin of things; there is no other. What can ‘science teach us 
concerning the first origin of the universe? Nothing” (p. 126, etc.) 

















There is, therefore, no possibility of science clashing with the 
Scripture and faith concerning the origin of the universe. 

The nebular hypothesis is a theory concerning, not the orzgin, 
but the formation of the universe from matter already originated. 

The author lays down the position that, in respect to forma- 
tion, the evolutions or transformmations of the primary matter in 
virtue of laws established by the supreme intelligence, the faith 
prescribes no dogma. Wherefore the sciences of cosmology— 
astronomy, geogony, and general physics—can pursue their in- 
vestigations on their own principles, according to their own 
methods, at their ease, without the slightest fear of a conflict with 
faith. The author remarks, however, that there are some clear 
and positive affirmations in the first ten verses of Genesis, inter- 
preted by a nearly unanimous consent of Fathers and schoolmen, 
which are neither pertaining to the substance of the faith nor in- 
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tentionally scientific, yet are enunciations of natural truths un- 
known as such to past ages, but lately ascertained by science. 
He signalizes two such statements. First, that chaos preceded 
evolution and formal distinction of substances in the universe; 
and, second, that an azoic state preceded the appearance of or- 
ganic life on the earth. The famous materialist Haeckel declares 
that “in the Mosaic hypothesis of the creation the idea of a 
gradual differentiation of primitively simple matter is presented 
to us with a surprising clearness and distinctness” (cited on 
p- 144). 
M. de Saint-Projet sums up the whole matter as follows: 


“It is truly difficult not to recognize the real harmony, the positive 
agreement between the history of the formation of the universe, discovered 
and daily brought into clearer light by science, and the grand lines of 
the same history as related in the Bible. We have in view only the first 
ten verses of Genesis, not having yet arrived at the appearance of life and 
organized beings, but only at the formation of the worlds and the earth, 
the primary evolutions of material atoms. There is question, therefore, 
only of that class of sciences called cosmogony—astronomy, geogony, 
general physics. 

“The grand features of the Bible account comprise only so much as 
this: The cosmic matter or obscure chaos; the movement of the Creative 
Spirit infusing the primitive energetic impulse ; * the nebulous masses when 
sufficiently condensed becoming phosphorescent, indistinct but real radia- 
tion and diffusion of a faint light before the complete formation of luminous 
centres; finally the earth gradually cooling, oceans and clouds forming, 
primitive rocks, or ‘dry land,’ emerging, the atmosphere enveloping the 
cool, solid crust of the earth, which is now ready to receive living things on 
its surface . 

“]s this a forced and artificial concord, between a rendering of the sci- 
entific phenomena and an interpretation of the Bible, both of which are 
the most obvious, the best accredited, and sufficiently disentangled from 
useless and embarrassing concordisms in detail? In respect to the nebu- 
lous chaos, is it not striking to see the commentators on the Bible from 
the earliest times persisting in one and the same bold conception, unknown 
until lately to profane science, and thus, as another expresses it, ‘giving 
the hand to Laplace, who probably, when he created his magnificent sys- 
tem, was not aware that on this point he was the continuator of the an- 
cient traditional exegesis’? 

“It seems, then, that the scientific apology for faith has fairly gained 
this position: first, as to what touches the origin of matter and of the 
world, faith, in accord with philosophy, affirms creation from nothing ; sci- 
ence affirms nothing and cannot make any affirmation. 

** Secondly, so far as the formation of the universe and of the earth is 
concerned, the faith prescribes nothing; science does not offer anything as 


* The exact translation of the Hebrew text, as the learned Rabbi Leeser gave it to the 
author, is ; ‘‘ And the Spirit of God was over the face of the deep.” 
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absolutely certain, but the best authorized interpretations of Scripture, and 
the most serious, universally accepted hypotheses of science, are mutually 
in perfect harmony ” (p. 142, etc.) 


It follows from all the foregoing that the modified nebular 
theory of M. Faye is one which is purely and simply scientific, to 
be examined and judged merely on its own probability, by those 
who are competent in such matters. It cannot claim scientific 
certitude, but we are warranted by sufficient reasons and by 
respectable scientific authority in regarding it as a very prob- 
able hypothesis, far advanced towards scientific verification in re. 
spect to its essential parts, though as yet needing further con- 
firmation, and perhaps rectification, in some of its details. 

There is no reason whatever for theological prejudice or 
suspicion against the nebular theory. A prejudice of this kind is 
simply puerile and founded in the imagination only, not in rea- 
son or in any just conception of the truths revealed by God con- 
cerning his creative act and his providence over the world. It 
is analogous to the puerile fear which prevailed so widely when 
the Copernican system was first broached to the world. 

Those who were accustomed to consider the earth as the im- 
movable centre of the starry universe were made uncomfortable 
and thrown into confusion when the wonders and splendors of 
the genuine astronomy were suddenly revealed. The sensation 
was like that of a person, brought up ina very quiet and remote 
country-place, when he visits a large town like New York. In 
the same manner, the notion of millions of years preceding the 
brief period of human history has a stunning effect on some 
minds, and disturbs the snug, homelike habit of feeling in respect 
to the world and its past history. It seems to them that they are 
thrown off to a great distance from God as their Creator and 
Father, by the measureless extent of his works, the countless 
multitude of his creatures, and the interminable ages which 
elapsed from the beginning of creation to the time when he 
brought our human race into existence. 

This is a mere illusion of the imagination. In truth, it is the 
eternity and infinity of God which puts us at an infinite distance 
from him in respect to the extent and duration of our being. 
Every creature, whatever and wherever he is, is at the centre of 
an infinite sphere of being and duration “ whose centre is every- 
where and circumference nowhere.” No matter how vast the 
dimensions of a universe extended in space, or how long the 
periods of the duration of the universe or particular beings in it, 
in time, this makes no difference whatever in the relation of any 
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being to its Creator. We are what we are and when we are. 
The possibility of duration in time stretches endlessly behind us, 
from any present zow, and any point of time in the past, whether 
near or remote. It makes no difference to the present of any in- 
dividual, or to the present of the first human being, whether we 
conceive of the possible defore as void of created existence, or as 
occupied. by a series of states of created existence going back- 
ward through five preceding days, or five hundred, five thou- 
sand, five million years, or a million of centuries. We are not 
nearer or further off from the eternity of God in any case. 
Neither does any imageable extent of the universe, or num. 
ber of distinct existences within its bounds, alter our relation 
to God as his creatures or his children. We gain nothing by 
belonging to a small world with few beings in it, and we lose no- 
thing by the increase and multiplication of the world and its con- 
tained beings. 

Moreover, it is most congruous to the idea of a creator who 
is eternal and infinite that he should make his universe, in re- 
spect to extent, multitude, and duration, on such a scale of mag- 
nificence that it may represent to finite, rational beings in an 
overwhelming manner the being, infinite in every respect, of the 
creator. Modern astronomy, with the other cognate sciences, is 
therefore in better harmony with the most sublime conceptions 
of natural and revealed theology than any of the puerile sys- 
tems of ancient times. 

This is specifically true of the grand nebular theory of the 
formation of the worlds. The power of God is more displayed 
in creating efficient second causes than in producing any other 
effects, and this in proportion to the degree of their force of 
causation, which reaches its highest point in the free-will of ra- 
tional beings. The most perfect kind of musical-box, which plays 
its own tunes by an ingenious arrangement within itself, is a 
higher work of artistic skill than a xylophone, which makes har- 
mony by being struck with a hammer in the hand of the player. 
So a universe which owes its formation and harmonious succes- 
sion of movements to the working of intrinsic laws displays the 
power of the creator much more than one which is mechanically 
put together and kept going by an impulse from without, or a 
succession of such impulses. ° 

It is a universal law of the creative and providential action of 
God, in both the natural and the supernatural orders, that the 
agency of second causes is raised to the maximum, and the im- 
mediate agency of the first cause, without any co-operation of 
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secondary causes and instruments, is restrained by a law of par- 
simony to what, relatively speaking, may be called a minimum. 
And, again, it is also a mode of action generally followed in 
the government of divine Providence that things start from 
their first elements, and go on towards perfection and fulfilment 
by progress in an order of development. This is another analogy 
between the nebular theory and the best theories respecting other 
departments of the grand domain of knowledge, in philosophy 
and theology. A volume might be written on this topic alone. 
The conformity of M. Faye’s theory with Christian doctrine 
in respect to the beginning and the ending of our own world and 
the other worlds known to us has been shown in the foregoing 
article. That all suns are rapidly going on toward extinction is a 
scientific certainty. It follows from this that they necessarily had 
a beginning. The essence of the nebular theory consists in an ex- 
position of the formation of the worlds from a primitive chaos. 
So far as our own world is concerned, a probable history of the 
way in which its present order was evolved out of chaotic ele- 
ments, a certain demonstration of its stability in respect to the 
rotations and revolutions of its component bodies, and an equally 
certain demonstration of the future cessation of solar radiation 
and therefore of all organic life on our earth, have been achieved 
by science. But beyond this limit science has not yet, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it ever will have, made any great dis- 
coveries, even in regard to our own world, such as will show to 
what future state of things the laws of nature are tending. It is 
impossible to foresee what will become of the solar system after 
its central body has ceased to beasun. That the other suns and 
systems were formed ina way similar to the one in which our own 
was evolved is probable, though the process cannot be cal- 
culated in any minute details. That these suns are wasting their 
light and heat iscertain. Thatsome have become extinct and that 
others are far advanced toward extinction is probable. That our 
world and all the other worlds are moving rapidly in space we 
know, but it surpasses all human calculation to determine the 
orbits of their revolutions, the general system of the universe, its 
centre of gravity, and the combinations of its millions of move- 
ments, all tending toward an unknown result. Science shows no 
evidence and no probability ewen of the existence of life on any 
other world besides our own planet. Even here the necessary 
conditions of life have existed for only a comparatively short pe- 
riod, which cannot be prolonged very far into the future. For 
what purpose has God made the worlds, for what purpose has 
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he placed a race of intelligent. beings on the earth to inhabit it for 
ashort time? There must be some end, worthy of the infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness of, the Creator. 

Philosophy can show that the soul of man is fitted to survive 
the extinction of the suns, and that whatever intelligent beings 
may exist in the universe have been created for the attainment of 
their natural perfection and felicity in a state of endless existence. 
Philosophy cannot show, however, for what end God has sent 
so many blazing suns careering in space to become finally extinct, 
or why he has prepared so carefully this earth at least, and per- 
haps other globes in the universe, as the habitation of living, sen- 
tient, and rational beings, for a comparatively short period, to 
become eventually dark, cold, dead masses of inorganic matter, 
liable, for anything science knows, to dash one another to pieces 
by mutual collision. M. Faye’s conclusion is a very lame and 
feeble peroration to a magnificent discourse. It expresses his 
conviction that the scientific triumphs of the human intellect will 
survive for ever the final catastrophe of the world. Certainly, 
the achievements of man through the exercise of his higher 
faculties are admirable, considering the limitations of this earthly, 
inchoate condition of his intelligence. Yet they are, after all, 
but schoolboy performances, not likely to excite the wonder of 
the universe through the everlasting ages to come. 

Science stops short after ascending in its balloon to a low 
height above the ground. Philosophy takes a higher flight, yet 
it cannot soar beyond the atmosphere. The insatiable mind 
cries out, gasping, for wider and higher knowledge. And where 
science and philosophy leave off faith begins, not rejecting but 
transcending all that lies within the rational sphere. On its 
own boundless domain it can no more come into collision with 
human science than a vast steamer on mid-ocean with a boat 
plying between the riverside ports. Revelation has left some 
blank pages in the great book of God for science and history 
and philosophy to fill up from their age-long researches. These 
are at the beginning and in the middle of the volume. The end 
of it, which sums up, giving the final result, solving the com- 
plete problem, exhibiting the accomplishment of the long, com- 
plex drama, foretelling the ultimate destination of all things 
visible and invisible which compose the spiritual and corporeal 
universe, is written by the only hand competent to the task—the 
hand of God. Science can demonstrate that the present physi- 
cal condition of the universe is temporary and tending to a ca- 
tastrophe by the operation of the same laws which have brought 
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it out from its primitive chaos. Philosophy can demonstrate 
that an infinitely wise, powerful, and good Being has produced 
the universe, and guided the course of its evolution through all 
stages in view of an end in which a perfection will be attained 
congruous to the divine wisdom and goodness. Beyond this 
the scientist and the philosopher can only make guesses at truth. 
The history of all these conjectural hypotheses is the best proof 
of their insufficiency, and furnishes a very good negative argu- 
ment for the necessity of a better light on the problem of the des- 
tiny of man and the universe, radiated from a divine revelation. 

What that divine revelation discloses has at least a negative 
corroboration from science and philosophy. They cannot con- 
tradict it in anything. They may even, in some things, afford a 
positive confirmation, by their probable hypotheses or their con- 
jectures which are not evidently unreasonable, to the sublime 
truths whose certainty and credibility rest on the veracity of 
God. 

Now, whereas science proves that all living bodies tend to- 
ward ultimate death, and that there is no known power of resur- 
rection in nature; and philosophy, unaided by the light of faith, 
can show no reason why a rational soul should be united to a 
mortal body, and living, intelligent, immortal spirits should in- 
habit a material universe whose light and life are doomed to 
extinction; Faith discloses the resurrection of the body and the 
restitution of all things. The present glorious constitution of 
the universe succeeded the state of chaos; the appearance of the 
abundant flora and fauna of the earth,and at last of man, succeed- 
ed the azoic period. In like manner the glorified state of risen 
humanity, and a corresponding reconstruction of the universe, 
will follow the present inchoate and imperfect order; which is 
temporary, because it is only a preparation for that which will 
be everlasting. 

This doctrine, taught in numerous passages of the Holy Scrip- 
ture and by the universal confession of the Catholic Church, is 
sufficiently expressed in one text of St. Paul: 

“The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come that shall be revealed in us. For the expectation of 
the creature [z.c., of the whole creation] waiteth for the revelation of the 
sons of God. For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him that made it subject in hope. Because the creature 
ttself shall be delivered from the servitude of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. For we know that every creature groaneth 
and is in labor even until now. And not only it, but ourselves also, who 
have the jfirst-fruzts of the spirit,even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
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waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the redemption of our body 
(Rom. viii. 18, etc.) 

A man who wishes to build a noble house upon the site of a 
mean and decaying dwelling is not obliged to wait until the old 
house falls down. It is not necessary to wait until a set of gas- 
fixtures are worn out before substituting electric lights. God will 
make the transformation of the universe whenever it pleases him 
to establish it in perpetuity as the kingdom of the blessed. He 
is not subject to the laws which he has imposed on his universe. 
He will not have to wait for the suns to burn out before he lights 
them up again to shine through eternity. As soon as human 
probation is finished he will establish on everlasting foundations 
“the new heavens and the new earth, in which dwelleth right- 
eousness.” In that new world we shall have plenty of leisure 
and every possible advantage for making observations in astro- 
nomy ; and the Creator will disclose what are now the hidden 
secrets of his wisdom, partially seen in glimpses as “through a 
glass, darkly.” 





TWO MINSTRELS. 


A MINSTREL came in the full noonday, 
A youth of high degree, 
And sang he forth in the great highway— 
No timid minstrel he: 
He sang of his grand ancestral halls, 
Of his noble name and kin, 
And vaunted high of the noble deeds 
His sires had gloried in. 


And one there came when the sun was low; 
No noble name had he, 

But oh! he sang with a sweeter tone, 
With truer minstrelsy: 

He told no story of warlike deeds, 
His chant of a nobler strife— 

Of the battles won for the glorious God, 
And the joys of the Endless Life! 
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THE NATIVITY IN ART. 


BETHLEHEM, the city of David; Bethlehem, of which God 
said through his prophet, “ Out of thee shall come forth the 
Leader who shall rule my people Israel.” And yet, precisely 
like Jerusalem thirty-three years later, this small city, for which 
sceptre and crown had been waiting, “ knew not the day of her 
visitation ""—failed to recognize her Prince, and gave her aliegi- 
ance to another. 

On the hillsides around Bethlehem shone the wondrous light 
that roused her shepherds from their dozing dreams under their 
sheep-skins, until they saw plainly the angel of the Lord stand- 
ing beside them, and they heard distinctly the words they could 
never forget, declaring to these simple folks the birth of the 
Messias of Israel, the Leader of the people of God, and that they 
would find the new-born Child, wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
lying ina manger. And even as they listened, as if heaven could 
not keep silence nor her exultant choirs be restrained, these 
shepherds saw themselves surrounded by a multitude of the 
heavenly host, while high above came the song, in which all 
joined, “‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo.” Nosooner had the angels dis- 
appeared and their song wholly ceased than these shepherds 
hastened to Bethlehem “to find all things as the angel had said ” ; 
and yet Bethlehem slept! As those who sleep through a tem- 
pest are said to sleep even more profoundly for the tumult of 
the elements, so the slumber of the dwellers in the little city of 
David was more profound, perhaps, for the celestial light on 
the hill-tops and the song of the angels in the star-lit welkin. 
Certain it is, no mention is made of any but the Virgin Mother, 
the divine Babe, St. Joseph, and the shepherds. Afterwards came 
the Wise Men from the East. But while “all Jerusalem was 
troubled,” and the soul of her king quaked within him, our Beth- 
lehemites saw the white camels come and go, saw, perhaps, the 


_ glint of the pure gold of Saba, caught the perfume of frankin- 


cense or-the bitter myrrh, without attaching any significance to 
them ; for were not strange sights coming every hour during this 
enrolling of the children of the twelve tribes? And we know, also, 
that there is no blindness, no deafness, like that of the heart. 
But while Herod was plotting against the life of this Babe 
born in a manger, and the Bethlehemites were unconscious of the 
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fulfilment of the prophecy which took away the reproach of the 
littleness of their city, the dwellers in Rome beyond the Tiber 
were startled by a prodigy unheard of. A fountain of oil broke 
forth from a spot hitherto occupied by a magazine for merchan- 
dise and also as a hospital for sick soldiers, and so copious was 
the stream that it found its way to the Tiber. In ancient Rome 
they had a habit of noting events, small or great; and, on the 
watch as they were for portents, this overflowing of a fountain 
of oil—oil for healing ; oil, the symbol of peace—was a portent to 
be cherished. They would see what came of it, and it was duly 
chronicled among the events of the year. Two hundred and 
twenty-four years after, under the pontiff Callistus, a church was 
built on this very spot to commemorate this very event, and 
called St. Mary—the first church in Rome bearing this name so 
dear to Christians. Atleast our Romans are not sleeping like our 
Bethlehemites. 

Turning to those treatises on Christian art which are found 
in English, we might suppose the world had been as indifferent 
to this story of the Infant of Bethlehem, and to the wonderful 
circumstances attending his Nativity, as the Bethlehemites them- 
selves. The instinct of delineation would seem to have stopped 
short before one of the loveliest subjects for the pencil and brush 
which even Christianity has supplied. This is painfully appa- 
rent, and the incongruity is as apparent also. Mrs. Jameson, in 
her extensive work upon Christian art—giving one entire volume 
to the Legends of the Madonna—and Lady Eastlake, who carried 
out Mrs. Jameson’s intentions, after her death, in two volumes en- 
titled Zhe History of our Lord, simply leave out the Nativity as a 
subject of art, with only this remarkable sentence:* * 


“There exists no proof, I believe, that the effigies of the Virgin with 
the infant Christ in her arms, which existed before the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, were placed before Christian worshippers as objects of veneration. 
They appear to have been merely groups representing a particular incident 
of the New Testament—namely, the adoration of the Magi; for I find no 
other in which the Mother is seated with the infant Christ, and this is an 
historical subject of which we shall have to speak hereafter.” 


Making no comment upon the assertion contained in this sen- 
tence concerning the Adoration of the Magi as a mere historical 
subject, let us say that Mrs. Jameson’s work, begun in 1842 + and 
ended by Lady Eastlake in 1864, really came into the world 
before the discoveries bearing most directly upon this subject 


* Legends of the Madonna, p. 58. 
+ See preface to first edition of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
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were made in the Roman Catacombs. It is only justice to say 
that, had these discoveries been made, no one would have been 
more eager to make use of them than Mrs. Jameson. For this 
reason it is unjust to quote her words to-day against the fact of 
the existence of these very pictures; and to do thus is simply to 
prove one’s self a mere copyist, no faithful investigator, or even 
observer, of art as it stands revealed to us of to-day. 

It is to the precious cemetery or catacomb of St. Priscilla 
that we turn for the very pictures unheard of by Mrs. Jameson 
before the end of the fifth century—viz., the Virgin Mother hold- 
ing her divine Son in her arms; and not only holding him in her 
arms, but nourishing him at her breast. , 

This Priscilla, to whose cemetery or catacomb Christian art 
is thus indebted, was the mother of that Pudens, of senatorial 
rank, who sent greetings to the Christians of Asia through the 
apostle St. Paul, as we read at the end of his Second Epistle to 
Timothy, and, like her son, was one of the first converts made in 
Rome by St. Peter. It was to their palace onthe Vicus Patricius— 
or Way of the Patricians—that St. Peter was welcomed,* and the 
hospitality given to him was extended to St. Paul. In fact, no 
Christian tradition of that time in Rome is better established or 
more generally received than this; and the chapel in which St. 
Peter said Mass in the house of Pudens, with its ancient pave- 
ment, is described in every guide-book in a way to show that no 
slur can be cast upon the authenticity of the tradition. In the 
midst of all these graces bestowed upon her house Priscilla dies, 
and the august Roman matron is carried from her palace on the 
Vicus Patricius to her last resting-place in the family tomb on 
the Salartan Way ; laid there under the benediction of SS. Peter 
and Paul. Around her precious remains, which her family be- 
lieved would rise again a spiritual body in the day of the re- 
surrection, were laid, as time went on, the mortal remains of 
all this senatorial house, all Christians: Pudens and his wife 
Claudia, their son Pudens and his children, including the two 
saintly daughters so well known by the churches bearing their 
names, SS. Pudenziana and Prassides. Around this tomb, 
also—in which, as we have said, the sleeper had been laid 
under the benediction of SS. Peter and Paul—gathered all the 
most precious traditions of the apostolic age of the church, 
and to its walls we can turn with as much confidence as to an 
illuminated manuscript to learn the ideas and sentiments of the 


* For a very careful working out of the historical evidences of this we refer the reader to 
Dom Guéranger’s Sainte Cécile et Société Romaine, pp. 17-19. 
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first Christian century. The site of this catacomb, associated 
with the very aurora of Christianity, its first triumphs, was 
never forgotten. It hada place in Roman history and Roman 
annals, as well as in Christian hearts and martyrologies. It was 
one of the cemeteries visited by the early Christian writers, and 
even by scholars down to the middle of the fifteenth century.* 
But the singular treasures of this catacomb have been brought to 
light in our day by the labors of the Archzological Society under 
the Chevalier de Rossi; and since 1869 the results of their labors 
have appeared in autotypes directly from the walls, and in 
chromo-lithographs, made under the trained and exacting eye of 
De Rossi himself. By a touching development of a natural senti- 
ment under supernatural influences, we have clustered around 
the immediate tomb of this mother of the Christian Church in 
Rome, where Greek inscription, ‘ vermil dyed,” and the most 
delicately-chiselled symbols, and the most skilful touches of the 
Roman brush tell us are to be found the earliest vestiges of 
Christian art, a series of pictures delineating those events in the 
childhood and infancy of our Lord which have proved such in- 
spirations to the artists of all Christian ages. The most ancient 
of these is a picture, on the wall and about two feet in height, in 
which we see the Virgin Mother seated, holding the divine Child 
in her arms. He is turning from her breast, on which one little 
hand still lies according to the manner of a suckling infant, to 
look, as it were, towards some one who is speaking; while imme- 
diately at the side stands a prophet-like figure, one hand point- 
ing to the Mother and Child, the other to the star shining above 
them, as if alluding to the ancient prophecy, “a star has arisen 
out of Jacob.” This picture, which De Rossi declares, from in- 
dubitable proofs, to have been painted under the eyes of the 
apostles SS. Peter and Paul, leaves us nothing to desire as to 
antiquity or an authorized type; while as to grace of action, it 
might have been a model for Raphael himself. 

In the Roman Catacombs De Rossi has found more than 
twenty representations of the Adoration of the Magi, in which 
the Virgin Mary is the principal figure, and associated by the 
artist in the honor paid to her divine Son. In most of these pic- 
tures the Blessed Virgin is seated, holding her Infant on her 
knees, and the Magi address themselves to the group thus formed 
by the Mother and Child. One of the most beautiful of these is 
in the catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellin, in which the Virgin 
Mother is seated on a chair, holding her Son in her arms close 


* See Rome Souterraine, p. 4. 
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to her bosom rather than on her knees, while the Magi come to- 
wards her with their gifts; and another of equal beauty is in the 
catacomb of St. Domitilla. These twenty and more Adorations 
are assigned by De Rossi to different periods, but to none later 
than the first or last half of the third century. We can see by 
this what reason there is to declare these representations “ merely 
historical,” or “no earlier than the fifth century.” 

But the strictly entitled Nativity—ze., with the Infant in 
swaddling-clothes, lying in a manger, and the traditional ox and 
the ass—how soon do we find this? “ Not before the fifth cen- 
tury,” we are told in the most assured manner by those who 
teach the world and our existing generation through illustrated 
articles. This“ fifth century ” has become a convenient half-way 
house between the luminous Christian era and the “dark ages.” 
It was a grand century, but, like all great epochs, had its fore- 
runners, like every great temple its vestibule. Nor must we 
forget to say that “the Nativity in art” by no means should 
be supposed to exclude sculpture or engraved gems, while re- 
presentations on glass of various subjects are often found to be 
more ancient than the same either in sculpture or painting. In 
the Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes an early bas-relief is 
described in which the ox and the ass appear with the shepherds, 
and still another where St. Joseph is seen with a stalk of the 
traditional lilies put into his hand by the artist of to-day. The 
precise date of these is not given, but in a foot-note of Rome 
Souterraine* we are told that the ox and the ass are seen ina 
representation of the Nativity on a tomb bearing the date of 
343; while a recent discovery in the catacomb of St. Sebastian 
rescues painting from the charge of neglecting this charming 
subject. The picture is given in De Rossi’s Budletin of Christian 
Archeology,t and fully explained.t The author prefaces his de- 
scription by saying: “ The cemetery properly called Catacumbus, 
below the basilica of St. Sebastian on the Appian Way, is almost 
as vulgarly famous as scientifically unknown.” The portion of 
this cemetery usually visited appears quite destitute of paint- 
ings; but some practised excavators have cleared, on the wall of 
a corridor, a painted arco solium. This picture, occupying the 
arch itself, is divided into three parts. The first, to the right, 
represents a woman in prayer, her arms extended and her hands 
slightly raised according to the custom of those days. The 
whole figure is gracefully conceived, the head veiled, the drapery 
simple, with a border on the edge of the flowing sleeves, at the 


* P, 380. t No, I. 1877. t No. III,-IV. pp. 153-6; also 1878, No, I.-II. p, 62. 
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throat, and also on the scapular, or mantle falling from the 
shoulders to the feet at the front. To the left is the figure of 
Moses striking the rock, while a youth springs forward, both 
hands extended, towards the newly-opened fountain, as if to 
quench his thirst. The centre of the arch is occupied by a 
group representing the divine Infant in a crib, and above the 
bust of the Saviour, young and beardless. “In the poor little 
wooden bed on which the divine Infant is laid, wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes,” the writer says, “we might not recognize the 
manger”; but it is distinctly indicated by the head of the ox 
and of the ass rising behind and almost resting upon it. The 
head of the Infant and also of the youth is crowned with a nim- 
bus. The subject is not to be misunderstood; and, while stand- 
ing alone to-day among the catacomb paintings to give evidence 
to the devotion of the early Christians not only to the Nativity 
of our Lord, but also to the traditional circumstance of the pre- 
sence of the dumb animals as familiar to the Christians of the 
firstages, we may hope that some “skilful excavator” may yet dis- 
cover what will carry still farther back this much-desired testi- 
mony. The picture is assigned to the time of Constantine—zz., 
between the years 313 and 350—giving us aclear gain of one cen- 
tury’s antiquity for the Nativity in art in its most restricted 
and most literal sense.* 

From these windings of subterranean galleries, from these 
chambers of cemeteries dating from the first century of Chris- 
tianity, we come into the full blaze of day and into the most 
beautiful of all the Roman basilicas—the Sancta Maria ad Nives 
of the year 350, of Patrician John, and of Pope Liberius—the 
Santa Maria Maggiore of our day and times ; and clinging to it 
like the subtle perfume of incense in a sanctuary, or of violets or 
arbutus in some woodland haunt, that other name so dear to all 
the lovers of the Holy Infancy, Sancte Marie Majoris ad Presepe 
—“St. Mary Major of the Crib.” And as we-walk in a trance 
of admiration over its pavement of purple and rose, between the 
columns of white marble that stand on a nave two hundred and 
eighty feet long, and above these columns an entablature of 
mosaics, running the entire length of this nave, setting forth the 
prefigured glories of the Virgin Mother, we come face to face 
with that Arch of Triumph which, from the first design on its 
gold background to the last, is one hymn of praise, from the 
heart of the fifth century, to the mystery of the Incarnation and 


*I am indebted for the Dictionnaire and numbers of the Bulletin ad’ Archéologie quoted 
and in my possession to the generous painstaking of Miss Ella B. Edes, Rome. | 
VOL. XLIV.—30 , 
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the glory of the Nativity. And as we bend our knees and our 
hearts, our senses and our intellect, before this sublime monu- 
ment of Christian faith and love, then raise our eyes to study 
the groups pictured forth in imperishable mosaic and catch the 
gleam of its fifth-century gold, all its colors made harmonious 
to the eye by more than fourteen centuries, we seem to realize 
as never before not only the vitality of the traditions embodied 
in Christian art, but their essential, integral character as a part 
of Christianity itself, which not only committed herself to them 
in the beginning, but infused into them her own indestructibility. 
From all the cavils of men and all the jargon of tongues, and 
even the learning of the schools, we go back to the early monu- 
ments of Christianity to learn our lesson in faith, our lesson in 
dogma. There is no illustrated magazine of to-day which can 
controvert the testimony of the Christian monuments; and the 
Arch of Triumph of Santa Maria Maggiore is giving its silent 
lessons to the nineteenth century precisely as in the fifth. 

The story of the arch tells how each century buds and blos- 
soms, because it has kept its hold on all preceding centuries, and 
has thus assimilated to itself, as the tree by its roots, the elements 
of life, of growth, and of fruitage. It is this, in fact, which gives 
the surpassing value to this filth-century arch. Standing alone, 
linking itself with no antecedent, it would be absolutely worth- 
less as to its testimony. But when we read that Celestine I. de- 
signed this arch to commemorate the Third General Council of the 
Church, held at Ephesus in 431, in which it was defined that in 
Jesus Christ there is one person and two natures, and that Our 
Blessed Lady, being the Mother of this same Jesus Christ, is truly 
the Mother of God, in the same way as our own mothers, although 
they have not formed our souls but only our bodies, are still 
called our mothers, as of our bodies so of our souls; read also 
that this Celestine not only planned this monument to the divine 
Maternity of Mary, but caused a painting to be made on the walls 
of that catacomb in which this divine Maternity had been singu- 
larly honored, so that it has been asserted over and over again 
that it contains more Madonnas than all the other catacombs of 
Rome, namely, the catacomb of St. Priscilla of the Apostolic 
age; and read, furthermore, that at his own request he was de- 
posited in this catacomb at his death—we are prepared to believe 
that the Madonnas of the cemetery of St. Priscilla gave the 
subjects and the types of the groups on the Arch of Triumph 
in Santa Maria Maggiore, above all, others—St. Mary of the 
Manger.* 


* See Butler’s Lives of the Saints for April 6. 
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The arch designed by Celestine I. was actually raised by Six- 
tus III., his faithful arch-priest and successor ; the subjects repre- 
sented being as follows: On the upper range or line, and at the 
left as we face the arch, the Annunciation—the Dove of the Holy 
Spirit and the angel, both winging their way to Mary, who sits 
crowned on her throne, while on each side stand attendant angels. 
To the right is what may represent the stable of Bethlehem ; be- 
fore its entrance is a curtain, parted, towards which turn two 
angels, and one figure, that may be designated as St. Joseph, 
stands as if to conduct them within. Immediately below this we 
see the divine Infant, in all the majesty of a king, seated upon a 
throne. At his right hand is seated his Virgin Mother with 
marked honor. Above him scintillates the star which has an- 
nounced his birth. Behind his throne stand four angels, and the 
three Wise Kings are advancing towards him with theirgifts. On 
the right hand of the upper line we see the Presentation of the 
Infant in the Temple—Mary and Joseph, Simeon and Anna, and a 
throng of persons eager to see the Infant announced by Anna as 
the Messias of Israel, while the doves which have furnished an 
offering for these chaste spouses to redeem the little Incarnate 
One flutter still farther to the right. Below this is given the 
Finding in the Temple, with all that loveliness of expression 
which characterizes this scene in early Christian art, and gives 
tacit evidence to the belief in the divine Maternity of Mary, who 
thus claims her Son before the whole world. Still below 
these subjects we see the scene in Jerusalem between the Magi 
inquiring for the new-born King, and the murder of the Innocents, 
completing the series of delineations that so often surround the 
Nativity inart. The difficulty felt by every one in studying this 
arch, even when under a good light, is greatly relieved by the 
beautiful chromo-lithograph recently issued by the Archzologi- 
cal Society under the eye of De Rossi, and which can be studied 
in America at a cost that is considered trivial when an illustrated 
book for a Christmas gift is under consideration. The delicate 
tints in the dgaperies are all preserved against the dead gold of 
the background, making it a thing of beauty worthy of Fra 
Angelico. 

Before leaving these early tributes of devotion to the Nativity 
of our Lord we must quote two from the sixth century, and en 
graved for the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, already quoted. 
The first is an engraved gem on which we have the divine Infant, 
with acruciform nimbus, wrapped in swaddling-clothes and lying 
ina manger. Between the bars of the manger appear the heads 
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of the ox and the ass. On one side the moon, symbol of the 
night which enshrouded this august mystery; on the other the 
star of the Magi. Before the crib, one hand resting upon it, is 
the Virgin Mother, veiled, with a simple nimbus, and sitting on a 
couch, while St. Joseph is seated at the end of the crib with a 
gesture and look of astonishment. The other Nativity is on a 
glass ornament used like a cameo, one-half of which has been 
lost. In this the Infant in his crib, with the two animals, is half- 
concealed by clouds, on which the Virgin Mother is couched and 
leans forward to receive the Magi approaching from below, while 
St. Joseph is seen in the angle opposite the Magi, in deep medi- 
tation. The type of this last is followed by Niccolo Pisano on his 
great pulpit in the cathedral of Siena, and also in that of the 
Baptistery at Pisa, although his other groups seem quite emanci- 
pated from the Greek influence ; and still other magnificent pulpits 
of this noble era of Christian sculpture bear witness to the honor 
paid to the circumstances attending the Nativity, not only by the 
people but by all those who ruled in the world of art, either as 
artists or patrons. 

But while the realm of painting was abloom with the loveli- 
est offerings of Christian devotion to the Maternity of Mary and 
the Infancy of our Lord, beginning with Guido and Mino of 
Siena, Ugolino, Cimabue of Florence, and Simone Memmi, the 
charm of whose pencil seems to be almost unknown, a flame of 
devotion to the Nativity itself was kindled by St. Francis of 
Assisi in his monastery at Ara Ceeli, within sight, we may say, 
of the chapel in which repose the five small boards of the crib of 
Bethlehem—a flame that has given to art, in sculpture and in 
painting, not only incentives to piety but actual masterpieces. 

The story runs that the soul of Francis melted within him as 
he meditated upon the lowly birth of his Lord, upon the harsh 
circumstances of this “ coming unto his own when his own re- 
ceived him not.”” The repulse at the doors of Bethlehem ; the 
poverty of the stable; the cold of the winter night, warmed only 
by the breath of the dumb animals; the compassion of the Vir- 
gin Mother and St. Joseph for the shivering Infant; the tears on 
his new-born cheeks—all this inflamed the soul of Francis to offer 
some reparation to the Infant in the crib on the feast of his Na- 
tivity ; and this reparation should be joined in by his brethren 
of the monastery. In the very heart of ancient Rome, close by 
her Capitol, within sight of her palaces, in sight, too, from those 
palaces themselves, in the midst of the luxury of the great city 
and the sound of her festivities, Francis arranges a poor, rough 
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crib, a veritable manger, from which the ox and the ass might 
have eaten. In this he places the hay and the straw, and on this 
couch, poor even for the beggar, he places a tender image of the 
divine Babe in its swaddling-clothes. Our Francis does not 
seem to have had much skill in outward things, but there were 
those around him who would do his will in such matters, even if 
they deemed it strange and foolish ; and so the poor crib and the 
Infant were placed near the sanctuary in the beautiful church of 
Ara Ceeli, so rich in marbles and in decorations, for the mid- 
night Mass of Christmas, and at this Mass Francis preached.* 

When we say that Francis of Assisi preached, what do we 
say? It is as if we had said that a seraph, glowing with the love 
of God, had stepped from the ranks of shining ones and, taking 
the form of a poor friar, stood in the pulpit of Ara Coeli. Never 
had the disciples of St. Francis, even, heard such words as fell 
from his lips; never had such unction come to their souls with 
the tender reproaches of the “ poor little man of Assisi.” Sobs 
from the breasts of these strong men were heard on every side, 
and when Francis ceased one and all prostrated themselves be- 
fore the rude crib with its bed of straw, on which lay the image 
of the new-born Babe. It was an act of reparation, and also an 
expression of sympathy in unison with the sympathy of Mary 
and of Joseph. 

From this time the natural affections of the human heart efflo- 
resced under the influence of a supernatural desire to make repa- 
ration for the indifference of the Bethlehemites, and art was not 
slow to lend her aid to this beautiful work. When the year 
1401 came to the world already were born those who would give 
the Nativity in all its picturesque circumstances, in all its divine 
tenderness. Never had the world seen such Adorations of the 
new born Babe from the Immaculate Heart of Mary herself as 
came from the hand of Luca della Robbia in his glazed terra- 
cotta. We have one veritable Nativity by the family Della Rob- 
bia which will bear description. In the foreground we see the 
Infant on his bed of straw, from which the ox and the ass are 
feeding. At his feet kneels his Virgin Mother in a trance of joy 
and devotion; immediately behind her stands St. Joseph, with 
the staff of a traveller still in his hand. At the head of the crib 
kneels a male figure leaning against the tall, rude cross held by 


* A marked proof of the influence of St. Francis upon the delineation of the Nativity as a 
popular subject is seen in the lower border of the great mosaic on the apse of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, where it is one of the subjects represented between the windows ; and still farther accen- 
tuated by the fact that the artist, Jacopo da Turrita, was a Franciscan and worked under the 
cowl of the Friars Minor. 
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one hand, and a book in the other; and we may venture to call 
this St. Luke, the historian of the Holy Infancy. Beside the 
Virgin Mother kneels a female figure that seems also to carry 
a book, but we cannot, with any assurance, give her a name. 
All these figures wear the nimbus. Far off in the background, 
on a hill-top, we see the shepherds surrounded by their flocks, 
gazing, and listening as they gaze, to the angel flying towards 
them. In the middle-ground we see the shepherds hastening 
with young lambs under their arms as gifts for the Infant King, 
while one of their number shades his eyes as he looks upward to 
the low thatched roof of the stable where innumerable angels 
are singing their ‘“ Gloria in excelsis Deo”; and in the line of 
seraphs which make the decorated border is seen the star of the 
Magi. The meditative sweetness in the kneeling figures, the 
joyous movement among the angels and the shepherds, make 
this a veritable Nativity. But the Adorations of the new-born 
Child by Luca della Robbia will never be exceeded for their 
mystical beauty. One of these is enclosed by an arched border 
of flowers and fruits, in the lower border three seraphs’ heads. 
The Infant is couched on the coarse straw, but above him rise 
three stalks of lilies in bud and bloom, while he seems to speak 
to the enraptured Mother kneeling before him, loving and ador- 
ing. On each side of her virginal head is a seraph, and we see 
two hands holding a crown over her head. Another design is 
even more profound in its sweet solemnity. The Infant is 
couched on the rough straw, but he looks out on the world he 
has come to redeem, with his small hands crossed on his breast. 
To this figure of the adoring Virgin Mother has been given a 
deeper prostration of soul, though she hardly seems to bend 
lower, and we find it rather in the folds of her drapery than in 
the figure itself; but it is there. Clouds plane at different alti- 
tudes in the background, and angels in pairs, with hands joined 
in adoration, eyes fixed upon the Child on his bed of straw, float 
into the scene on the clouds; only at one corner the angels con- 
verse on the mystery, and above a scroll with the “ Gloria in 
excelsis Deo” set to musical notes and held by angels is the Eter- 
nal Father crowned, his hands uplifted in benediction, the spaces 
between him and the background filled with joyous seraphs’ 
heads, while below the scroll, the wing touching the head of 
Mary, is the Eternal Holy Spirit under the form of a dove. 

In the Borghese Palace, Rome, is a Nativity by Lorenzo di 
Credi, conceived in the same mystical spirit. The kneeling 
Virgin and St. Joseph, both in a rapture of devotion; between 
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them the little Infant stretches forth one tiny hand towards his 
Mother, and touches his lip with one finger of the other hand 
with an infantile grace well known to mothers. The ruins of 
the background, the open fields beyond, tell the story of the 
stable. 

Perugino’s Nativities are all in the mystical spirit. One is a 
triptych. In the central compartment the Virgin alone adores 
the new-born Child, upheld by an angel, while three angels high 
above in the heavens hold the “Gloria in excelsis” scroll as they 
sing. One side-compartment gives the Archangel Michael, the 
other the Archangel Raphael with the young Tobias. But his most 
celebrated Nativity gives the open shed for a stable, in which 
are the ox and the ass; in the foreground the divine Infant on 
a bit of drapery, the Virgin Mother and St. Joseph, and two 
kneeling shepherds a little distant, in that exaltation of worship 
which seems to lift them from the very ground on which they are 
kneeling. A Nativity by Giovanni Spagna, of the same period, 
gives the open stable, the ox and the ass, and on the flowery 
sward before it, in an open landscape, the adoring Virgin, St. 
Joseph with hands outspread in admiration and worship, and, 
instead of the shepherds, adoring angels; the shepherds, with 
lambs in their arms and eagerly conversing, approach the group 
in the foreground; in the distance we see the Magi with their 
retinue, and in the heavens above the three angels with the 
“Gloria in excelsis” scroll. Luini has left us a Nativity with the 
stable, the manger, the ox and the ass, the adoring Virgin Mother 
and St. Joseph; above the manger, within the stable, are ador- 
ing angels also, and in the far distance the angels and the shep- 
herds, while one small angel upholds the Child and another seems 
to bring a cross to the crib. 

Raphael, in his Loggia, gives us the Nativity, and there is in 
this the budding of a fresh rendering of the subject afterwards 
fulfilled. We have the divine Child surrounded by a brilliant 
light, and he seems to speak to his Mother, who holds one of the 
small feet, as if in sign of adoring fealty. Two shepherds are 
hastening forward with their lambs on their shoulders, but pause, 
astounded by the shining light, and another shepherd, falling on 
his knees, is holding the hand of St. Joseph. Above the Infant 
angels are bearing flowering wreaths, and a lovely distance fills 
the background. 

But the Nativity which embodies the Christian traditions as 
to circumstance, as to dogma and ecstasy, in that perfection 
which belongs to the most profound articulation of beauty, is 
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the Motte by Correggio. Never has the Virgin of fifteen im- 
maculate years been so crowned by the bliss of a virginal mater- 
nity as in this inspired canticle made visible to the eye. The 
divine Babe in its linen bands, couched, indeed, upon the straw 
of the manger, but held still closer to the virgin breast of his 
Mother; her enfolding arms, the young face bent over her ador- 
able offspring with an ecstatic joy never fulfilled in any other 
mortal; the gloom of midnight wrapping the stable; the patient 
ox, the faithful ass which had borne the divine weight of Mother 
and Child on the journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem, and St. 
Joseph himself, all in the background, the gloom relieved only by 
the faintest line of a coming dawn on the far-off horizon; while 
from this little One in his linen bands, and folded in the arms of 
his Mother, comes a light, not like that of sun or moon or star, 
or aught created, yet illuminating as no created light could do 
the ecstatic form and face of Mary, of the wondering shepherds, 
and of the exultant angels singing their “ Gloria in excelsis Deo” 
above the manger—all this is a summing-up of traditions hidden 
for centuries in the catacombs of Rome, on the glass of the sac- 
ramental cups, on the tombs of the faithful, as well as a render- 
ing of the Sacred Scriptures themselves and the beautiful story 
of the Evangelists, such as the world has never seen before. 
Other geniuses may arise to give new glory to the story of the 
Nativity of Him who was born in Bethlehem of Juda, “ no longer 
among the least of the cities of Juda,’ but to us has come a re- 
velation of beauty that may well make Christmas a holy time— 
holy in its joy, solemn in its gladness, like some strain of music 
that recurs again and again to our memory to quicken prayer 
and to sanctify the every-day happiness which God has put into 
the world and keeps in the world, spite of our ingratitude. 
Reviewing, as we have now done, the testimony of art, during 
eighteen hundred years, to the Christian traditions, well may we 
call this divine Babe the “ Emmanuel, or God with us”! And as 
the Advent days wear on, and our ears are listening to catch the 
first note of the church’s hymn learned from the choirs of angels 
above the hills of Bethlehem, “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” let us 
attune even our sighs of expectation to those of our venerable 
Mother, saying with her in her solemn offices: “O Emmanuel, 
our King and our Law-giver, Longing of the Gentiles, yea, and 
Salvation thereof: come to save us, O Lord our God!” 
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THOMAS KANE, CUTLER. 


THE following advertisement appeared one morning in the 
columns of the London 7Zimes : 

“ Wanted—A young lady as companion to another. Must be lively, 
musical, and used to society. Age between twenty and thirty. Address, 
enclosing photograph, T. K., Box 234.” 


I had answered a good many such during the past five weeks, 
and the universal failure of my attempts had rather damped my 
spirits. However, I made one more effort, and in a few days re- 
ceived a reply—in itself a hopeful sign, for the majority of my 
communications had remained unanswered. 

After some correspondence the affair was concluded. I was 
to fill the position of companion to Miss Phoebe Kane, only 
daughter of Thomas Kane, of The Whins, Blackfield. 

I set off from Euston in the highest spirits. The few letters 
that had passed between me and my employers, though brief 
and business-like, had a certain largeness of tone about them 
which was carried out in the unusually high salary offered. 

It was a brilliant June morning, and much-maligned London, 
as I drove across it, looked bright and sunny; the trees in the 
Park were resplendent in their new summer clothing, the lilacs 
and laburnums in full flower, not a vestige of the proverbial fog 
was to be seen, and smoke seemed a thing impossible in that 
clear blue sky. But Blackfield! What a hell upon earth it 
looked as I steamed into it about five hours later in the same 
day! Some slight obstacle caused our train to wait outside the 
station for ten minutes, and I shall never forget the impression 
the place made on me. The squalor, the filth, the misery of the 
great, dirt-begrimed houses—some of them unfinished, with the 
ends of beams and joists sticking out; others that a venturesome 
spirit had begun to pull down, but, in despair of making any- 
thing out of his bargain, had abandoned as unprofitabie, leaving 
the sides of half-demolished rooms open to the beholder— piteous- 
looking rooms, with strips of paper waving mournfully in the 
breeze, and desolate, denuded hearths with the grates torn from 
them—hearths that the liveliest imagination could not picture as 
the centre of bright household groups. Mine could not, at any 
rate, with such a spur to it as was afforded by the wretched chil- 
dren who were playing in the dust and débris of a small patch of 
waste land. One boy, seated on an ash-heap, looked uncommon- 
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ly like a young Job—perhaps because of his sickly appearance, 
perhaps because of his familiarity with bits of broken pots ; his 
patience, however, was not that of the patriarch, for he was 
swearing shrilly, in the broadest Yorkshire dialect, at one of his 
companions, who had thrown a stone at him. Over the whole 
hideous scene hung a thick, black atmosphere, unpierceable even 
by the hot afternoon sun. 

“ Is all Blackfield like this?” I wondered, as the train moved 
slowly in. “ Does Mr. Kane live among such horrible homes?” 

The cloud of smoke that enveloped the city, to which the 
myriads of tall chimneys added unceasingly, the glaring furnaces, 
and the generally demonzac aspect of the place so scared me that I 
believe I should have taken the next up-train, but that the instant 
we stopped a voice asked, ‘‘ For Mr. Tom Kane's, mum?” and a 
tall footman took possession of my wraps, my luggage, and my- 
self, put us all three into a brougham, and drove us away before 
I had time to remonstrate. We had been driving some time be- 
fore I dared to look out of the window; then I saw we had left 
the town behind us and were in a broad private road with trees 
on either side, not so advanced as those in Hyde Park, but almost 
as fresh and green. 

From time to time we passed large gates, beyond which I 
caught glimpses of house-tops, the owners of which had dis- 
played much ingenuity in the choice of names; and they were 
evidently fond of trees and banks, these good north countrymen, 
for we went by “ The Limes,” ‘ The Towers,” “ The Grange,” 
“ The Elms,” “ The Hollies,” “* Southbank,” “ Brookbank,” “ Oak- 
bank” before we turned in at “ The Whins.” My southern mind 
was still wondering what and where the “ whins ” could possibly 
be, not connecting them in any way with the great clumps of 
gorse which were flowering in all their golden glory on the lawn, 
when we drew up before the door, which was flung wide open. 
It was a great, pretentious place; everything in the hall was 
very new, very bright, very massive, and very expensive. The 
lady who came forward to meet me was clad in the stiffest moiré 
antique and perfectly laden with chains, bracelets, and rings, but 
there was nothing save kind homeliness in the tone of her greet- 
ing. 

“ Ay, loove,” she said, “1’m glad you're coom, but you moost 
be very tired. I hope you will like your room.” she continued a 
little later on, after I had been introduced to her daughter, a tall, 
slim girl with a shy manner. “ Phoebe and I arranged it, but you 
must alter it to suit your taste.” 
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I expressed myself charmed with the room, which was, if any- 
thing, a little too overcrowded with pretty things. And by and 
by they withdrew, leaving me to enjoy what they called “a coop 
of tea.” 

From my window there was not much to see. A slight wire 
fence divided the gardens of “ The Whins” from those of ‘“‘ Haw- 
thorndale ” on one side and “The Hall” on the other, and the 
grounds of all three bore a marked similarity to those of other 
nicely-kept suburban places. 

I did not know whether to be pleased with my new home or 
not. The ostentatious display of wealth was vulgar, the house 
was vulgar, the furniture was vulgar; but the people, the two I 
had seen at least, were not so. They were uneducated, but simple 
and evidently good-hearted. Some one was responsible for these 
sins against taste. It must be the master! Instantly I deter- 
mined | should dislike him. I conjured up all the portfaits of 
“nouveaux riches” that I could remember, from Du Maurier’s 
“Sir Gorgeous Midas” to our dear old friend “ Middlewick,” 
and I decided that the man who signed his letters “ Thos. Kane” 
in such an oddly crooked way would be a large, pompous, and 
altogether unpleasant person. His wife and daughter had a 
rather subdued manner of speaking of him; doubtless he sat on 
them both. 

There was the bell. I must go down and make the acquain- 
tance of this awful potentate. A footman lounging in the hall 
threw open the dining-room door. It was an enormous room, and 
seemed to my startled gaze to possess half a dozen plate-glass 
windows and at least a hundred chairs, ali in shiny mahogany, 
with the seats covered in the most “ criant” violet leather. The 
carpet was a perfect garden of lilies and roses; on the walls hung 
five pictures, portraits of Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Kane, in alder- 
manic robes, in black satin, in white muslin and pearls, separately 
smiling from their separate frames, unitedly smiling from one 
frame, where the artist had grouped them on a green hill side 
with a distant view of mountain, lake, and ruined castle ; the fifth 
and last work of art, an impossibly colossal fruit-piece hung over 
the side board. These were the sole attempts at mural decoration. 
In an arm-chair at the extreme end of the room sat the master. 
“TI was right,” I thought to myself—‘ he zs an ill-mannered 
boor,” for he made no effort to rise, and I travelled slowly up 
towards the great hand which he was holding out to me. 

He was very peculiar-looking, immensely broad-shouldered, 
with a large, square head, made to seem larger by the shock of 
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dark hair that fell forward on to his brow; his eyes were black 
and almost glittering in their brightness. Altogether he struck 
me with a sense of size. When I put my hand into his it seemed 
lost in his broad grasp. 

“Very pleased to see you, Miss Beaton,” he said with an even 
stronger accent than his wife’s. “I hope you'll make yourself 
happy with us, and cheer up t’ little lass a bit.” 

I expressed a hope that we should get on well together, and 
that our acquaintance would be productive of mutual satisfac- 
tion. 

While I was making my little speech he was looking me 
over leisurely from head to foot. 

“Ah! well,” he said at the close of his survey, “if you're as 
good as your looks you'll do.” 

At this quaint compliment I was obliged to laugh, and the ice 
was broken between us. Mrs. Kane had explained to me that it 
was their custom to have “high tea” at seven, but, new as I was 
to Yorkshire ways, I was astonished at the marvellous meal 
spread out. O goodly Yorkshire teas! Where else does one 
have such toothsome feasts of fish, flesh, and fowl, such tempting 
jams and sweetmeats, so many and so varied an assortment of 
cakes, hot and cold, buttered and plain, griddle, muffin, and Sally 
Lunn? 

We were all seated before Mr. Kane came to the table, and 
then I saw why he had not risen before—he was frightfully, hide- 
ously deformed. His body, that of a tall man naturally, was so 
drawn on one side that he could not have measured more than 
five feet when standing, his long arms hung below his knees, and 
he walked with a series of quick jerks most painful to watch. 

I could hardly keep a shocked expression out of my face, he 
was such a contrast to his wife, a tall, fine woman, who must 
have been beautiful when young. Even now that her hair was 
thickly sprinkled with gray she was strikingly handsome. What 
could have induced her to marry such a cripple? I dared not 
look at him; I felt too uncomfortable, the more so as he kept his 
eyes fixed on me in a sort of defiant manner, as much as to say, 
“Look at me; see what a monstrosity I am.” 

My duties at “The Whins” were not arduous ones, and 
consisted chiefly in, as Mr. Kane had said, “cheering up the 
little lass,” who was of a somewhat melancholy temperament. 
She seemed to have few friends among the dashing young 
women of Blackfield. At first I thought perhaps it was be- 
cause her wealth was more recently acquired than theirs, and 
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she felt herself, therefore, at a disadvantage ; but soon I learned 
that this could not be so, five years counting as a genera- 
tion in Blackfield aristocracy. It was her father’s peculiari- 
ties, and perhaps a little of his inherited temperament, that 
stood in her way. He was certainly xof an amiable person; 
he was decidedly gloomy and given to fits of temper, when 
he would look like a thunder-cloud, and storm ‘like one too, if 
anything occurred to vex him. He would come to table some- 
times looking as black as night, and woe to the unlucky servant 
who jingled two forks together or rattled the plates! He was 
certainly not a social acquisition, as I suppose his neighbors had 
found out long ago, for they mostly left him alone. Now and 
again he gave a large dinner-party, to which came certain loud- 
voiced, opulent gentlemen and their splendidly-arrayed wives. 
They were queer affairs, these parties, and rarely went off without 
some comical blunder or other. At the first I assisted at—which 
was also, I believe, the first on record—Mrs. Kane had all the 
champagne carefully poured into cut-glass bottles. I heard her 
pressing it on one of her guests, recommending it as “only de- 
canteked that morning.” I never got her to suppress that un- 
necessary “r,’’ but I did gently draw her attention to silver 
bottle-holders, and induced her to adopt their use. 

I was rather an amusement to them with what they called 
my “London ways” and my “mincing speech,” both of which, 
however, Miss Phoebe copied to the best of her abilities. 

Bit by bit I learned the family history. ‘‘Tom Kane,” as he 
was called by all, workmen and associates alike, had begun life 
as a grinder, his wife as a factory-hand. All round Blackfield, 
and even far out into the beautiful woods, one comes upon sheds 
where the “ grinders” work. They are men who are paid by the - 
piece to put an edge tocutlery, and they carry their work any- 
where there is water, and put up long, low buildings by the side 
of some quiet pool or brawling beck; so that when one is roam- 
ing about, apparently far from all signs of life, one suddenly hears 
the “whir” of the wheel, and one comes on perhaps fifty or sixty 
men bending (half-undressed, in the stifling atmosphere) over 
their grindstones, and forming an anything but pleasing adjunct 
to the landscape. By degrees Kane had risen to be foreman of one 
of these sheds, and in that position had remained for years, earn- 
ing five or six pounds a week, and living in a small house in the 
town, unpretendingly, but with every comfort. After a time he 
saved up money and started in business for himself, had some of 
those strange strokes of luck, not uncommon in manufacturing 
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towns, and became a rich man—one of the richest in that land of 
big fortynes. The transition was too sudden to be comfortable ; 
the change from the snug little home and the maid-of-all-work 
to “The Whins”’ and the footmen was too abrupt, and I think 
Mrs. Kane often wished herself back in her old place. But the 
calmly self-assured Tom took it all as his due. His house, his 
servants, his horses, came as a matter of course, outwardly at 
any rate; the possession of wealth was an intense joy to him, but 
he would have forfeited it all rather than betray that he was un- 
used to it. At times he seemed quite annoyed with his wife be- 
cause she could not conquer her old habits of economy and spend 
as lavishly as he wished. With it all he was not happy. He 
seemed to me possessed with a longing for some unattainable 
thing that he was always striving after. It puzzled me, too, that 
he never went to church, though I knew he was born and bap- 
tized a Catholic, for his wife had told me of the days when he 
and she went to confession on Saturday evenings together, she 
with a plaid shawd over her head like any other mill-girl, and he 
in corduroys and “clog soiles.” Those were the days when they 
were courting, and coming home he would buy her “spice” or 
a new “brain bond.” Now she and her daughter went to Mass 
alone, and he stayed at home over his books and figures. 

I supposed it was his terrible deformity that preyed upon 
him so; but even in his worst moods, when, as I heard the 
butler remark, “it was as much as one’s place was worth to go 
near him,” he never spoke harshly to his wife. She would go and 
sit beside him when apparently he was possessed by a demon of 
despair, and, taking his hand in hers, would stroke it gently; then, 
looking at her sweet face and his lowering scowl, the unsolved 
problem, “ How cou/d she marry him?” would come back to me. 

One day, something having occurred to vex him, he was more 
than usually unbearable, and put a finishing touch to his bad be- 
havior by swearing at the footman at dinner. I suppose I must 
have betrayed my disgust in my face, for she came to my room 
that night, and after a little desultory chat she told me the story 
of his life. It was a tragedy, not uncommon even now, though, 
thank God! less frequent than twenty years ago, when the war 
between master and man was raging, when workmen were band- 
ing themselves against their employers, and the latter in their 
turn were trying to coerce their workmen. There was wrong 
on both sides—exorbitant demands and narrow-minded, selfish 
monopoly. The strife was perhaps fiercer and more violent in 
Blackfield than in‘any other town in England. Secret societies 
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existed there whose sole object was terrorism, the compelling 
of capitalists by violence and brute force. Thomas Kane—-who 
in those days was, as his wile said, “not the poor disfigured 
creature that you know, my dear, but a fine, upstanding lad, 
straight and strong as a tree’’—was among the representative 
men. He wasintellectually and physically superior to his fellows, 
and was more than once chosen by them as a delegate. Though 
siding, of course, with his own class, his views were singularly 
clear and just. The privileges that he demanded were reasonable, 
and, though he never truckled or abated one jot of what he con- 
sidered a fair demand, he untiringly denounced anything like 
foul play. The cruel, dastardly outrages on men who refused to 
join the unions, or who continued to work on conditions con- 
demned by them, were hateful to him; he had not language strong 
enough to express his contempt for them and their perpetrators. 

Loud as were his protests and those of others like him, 
scarcely a day passed without its ghastly catalogue of killed and 
wounded. Mill-owners and manufacturers went in fear of their 
lives, dreading the unseen bullet or the stab in the dark, and fresh 
tales were constantly told of wheel-bands half sawn through, 
of cunningly-hidden explosives, or machinery purposely put out 
of gear, so as to be fatal to the lives of those whose duty it was 
to go near it. More than once Kane had received warnings that 
his conduct with regard to these dark doings was obnoxious, that 
unless he held his tongue about them he himself would suffer ; 
he only spoke against them more loudly than before. At last one 
night, at a meeting, he declared that if the doer or instigator of 
one of these crimes ever came to his. knowledge he would un- 
hesitatingly shoot him like a dog. 

He took his sweetheart home that night, a strong, hale man, 
full of life and. energy. When she next saw him he was a 
maimed, bleeding wretch. He had gone to his work in Bingly 
Wood grinding-shed in the early gray of the autumn morning ; 
one whir of his wheel, only one, and he was lying in the far cor- 
ner of the hut, stunned, crushed, disfigured, only not dead. 

When he left the hospital after long weeks of agony, she 
was waiting at the gate to tell him what, though not perhaps 
in the same words, another brave woman once told her lover: 
“If there is enough body left to hold your soul, I will marry 
you.” 

The soul was there, indeed, but it had changed as fearfully 
as the body: he had become warped, embittered, harsh, with 
brooding on his wrongs. 
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They were married before the registrar—he would not go to 
church. “I shall never go again,” he said, “till God has given 
me my revenge; then I'll go to thank him. I know the man who 
did it. He was in the hut, and had I seen his face one second 
sooner I'd have been saved ; but I only saw it through the smoke 
and din, when it was too late. But I shall have him in my hands 
some day; that’s all I pray for, night and day, and that I may 
make him suffer.” 

So he put God out of his heart, erecting in his place a grira 
idol called Vengeance. 

What could his wife say to him? What could she do, poor 
woman, when he put before her so vividly the picture of his 
ruined life? He had been so full of ambitious schemes, planning 
a career for himself which was to be productive of so much 
good: it had been all destroyed by one dastardly blow. As it 
was, she was the one softening influence in his life, the one thing 
he lived for, that kept him from utter despair. During the first 
dark years of his deformity he would have ended his misery time 
and again but for the thought of her; for her he worked on, and 
when he was rewarded with extraordinary success he was glad 
for her sake. 

She told me all this in language almost childish in its sim- 
plicity, yet so much more touchingly, so much more dramati- 
cally than | can write it; and I understood the whole thing. I 
saw at a glance the man’s character with all its sweetness turned 
to gall, with nothing left for it to feed on but the old fierce 
motto, ‘‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

I knew that it was great grief to Mrs. Kane that her husband 
never went to Mass with her. Every Sunday before starting 
she would ask him, “ Wilt thou come, Tom?” and every Sun. 
day he shook his head, answering, ‘“‘ Not to-day, Mary lass,” and 
she and Phoebe drove off alone. 

It was a very hard winter that year. I had never spent one 
so far north before, and the short, dark days and the intense 
cold did not inspire me with a longing for another. There 
was a fearful amount of distress in Blackfield, hundreds of men 
out of employment, and lean starvation threatened to be the 
Christmas guest at many a hearth. I was constantly in and 
about the courts and alleys of the big city with Mrs. Kane and 
Pheebe, trying to help a little; but it was like attempting to stem 
atorrent. Tom Kane himself never went on any of these errands 
of mercy, but he was always ready to give. In the one respect 
of open-handed generosity he was unspoiled; all he bargained for 
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was that he might not be brought face to face with those he 
helped, for he had a morbid horror of being thanked. 

So the time went by, and the night of the 24th of December 
came ; the brougham was ordered to take usin to Midnight Mass. 

A few years ago a certain portion of the Protestant public of 
England took it into their heads that Midnight Mass was a gra- 
tuitous entertainment got up especially for their amusement ; an 
entertainment, too, at which one’s “ company manners” were not 
compulsory. So the cardinal archbishop ordained that it was 
not to be celebrated save in private chapels or churches attached 
to religious communities, where known members of the congre- 
gation, and none otners, could be admitted through the convent 
door. This prohibition somehow gave great umbrage to the 
good people of Biackfield, and the year before the one I am 
writing about they almost rioted round the closed church, con- 
sidering themselves, for some inexplicable reason, defrauded of 
their rights. Mrs. Kane's carriage had been surrounded by a 
mob of roughs, and she and her daughter subjected to some very 
unpleasant language. This year Mr. Kane announced his inten- 
tion of accompanying them himself as tar as the duor. 

“| bet,” he said, smiling rather grimly, “they won’t interfere 
with you if I am anywhere near.” Which was true, for Tom 
Kane, his tongue, and his temper were held in wholesome awe 
by the Blackheldians. 

The church was built in the centre of the town, and to reach 
it one had to go through the lowest slums. That night the 
streets were more than usually busy, the sides of the pavement 
lined with costermongers and their barrows, selling their goods 
by the light of flaring naphtha-lamps. Every now and then the 
horses had to lapse into a walk on account of the crowded thor- 
oughlares. At last they stopped altogether. Kane was out of 
the brougham in a minute, and with an agility wonderful in one 
so misshapen. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ Mill afire, sir, in Kirkgate,” was the answer from a dozen 
throats at once. 

Kirkgate was one of the narrowest, oldest parts of the town, 
densely populated by the very puvor. Already we could see the 
sky lit up with a ruddy glare. Another moment and a loud 
cheer told us that the engine was on its way. It came teaiing 
along, the brave fellows seated on it looking as elated as though 
they were going to a feast. 

“ The roughs won’t trouble you now, Mary,” said Mr. Kane, 
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“and I shall leave Jessop to drive you on. Sutton [the footman] 
and I will follow the crowd. Come, Sutton, give me your arm.” 

“Tom! Tom!” cried his wife, “thou’rt never going to the 
fire, lad?” 

“ll be all right; it’s not the first, lass, by many. You go 
along and mind your prayers.” 

Mrs. Kane flung herself back in the carriage. “Ay dear! 
ay dear!” she said. “I doubt he’ll be hurt; he will push into the 
thick of it all, and he’s nowt nare fit,” 

There was nothing for it, however, but “ minding our pray- 
ers,” as he said, but it was not an easy matter. All through 
Mass the idea of what was going on in Kirkgate would occur to 
me, and I am afraid I was not the only distracted worshipper. 

It was an old mill, we heard afterwards, and burnt like tin- 
der. The fire had arisen through the neglect of the caretaker, 
who, coming in half-drunk (“Christmas eve, your honor,” he 
pleaded in excuse !), had let fall a spark from his candle. The 
man himself slept heavily, and was dragged out of his den in the 
basement, half-stupefied with the blinding smoke. When he came 
to his senses a little he asked for his wife and children. They 
told him that they had been saved with difficulty, in nothing 
but their miserable night-attire, and that a gentleman in pity had 
taken them home. The gentleman was Thomas Kane. We had 
been back perhaps half an hour when he came into the library, 
where we were. “ Wife,” he said, “I’ve brought you some 
visitors.” 

There was a wretched, shivering woman and three small chil- 
dren. We brought them to the fire, and, giving them wraps and 
hot wine, tried to comfort them; but the woman was almost be- 
yond consolation. It seemed her husband had been out of work 
for months, and they had been in the last stage of destitution, 
when he got this place as watchman, since when she had been 
comparatively at ease; her only fear was lest he should lose it 
by a relapse into his old drunken ways. He had gone on steadily 
enough until this night, when by his criminal folly he had de- 
stroyed the mill, and with it, of course, lost all chance of future 
employment. 

Kane was, for him, in a wonderfully melting mood. 

“‘ Don’t you fret, missus,” he said, laying his hand on the wo. 
man’s shoulder. ‘I'll try and find your husband a job, if he pro- 
mises to let this be a lesson to him.” 

The poor creature was loud in her thanks and her assevera- 
tions that she was sure “he would never, never be so weak 
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again,” when Sutton came in to tell us that the husband had 
arrived and was waiting in the hall. 

“ Show him in,” said his master; “ it’s Christmas eve, and we 
might as well have a family party. It’s a mighty queer one, 
though,” he added, with a little laugh, looking at the group 
round the fire—the poor burnt-out woman, wrapped in the clothes 
that had been found for her, and nodding under the influence of 
fatigue and mulled port, and the sleepy children leaning against 
her, except the baby, who was curled up in Phcebe’s lap. 

The man came in—a shambling,-dirty figure, blackened with 
smoke and smelling of singed clothing. 

“God bless you for your kindness!” he began in a hoarse 
voice, when Kane seized a lamp and held it so that the light 
fell full on the man’s face; then, breaking into a shrill cry, “ At 
last!’ he said, “at last!” 

| knew what he meant. I think we allofus did. The shrink- 
ing wretch himself made no attempt at denial, but stood cower- 
ing back against the wall, his arm raised as if to ward off a blow. 

There was dead silence for a moment, no one spoke, until 
the man said: 

“T couldn’t help it; they made me do it: we drew lots. And 
God knows I’ve suffered more than you did.” 

Kane never answered, but stood looking at him like a man 
who has suddenly awakened from a dream. All the long hope 
of years, the treasured hope of some sweet and mighty vengeance, 
had crumbled to pieces. This was no meet object for revenge, 
this miserable mortal clad in rags! What could he do to him to. 
make his condition worse—he the rich, prosperous man? It 
would be as bad, worse than revenging one’s self upon an animal. 

“ They did not tell me who you were,” went on the man in a 
dull, forced voice ; “they only said a gentleman had taken them” 
—nodding towards his wife—‘“and they brought me here. If I’d 
‘a’ known, they never should have come. Your house is not the 
place for me ormine. I’ve had your face before me day and night 
since that morning, as you looked when I caught your eye 
through the smother. I Anew you knew I done it, and there’s 
been a curse upon me ever since. If I could ha’ given my life 
for yours when you lay in the hospital, I’d ha’ done it; and when 
I heard that you were growing rich I was glad. We were mates 
once—look at us now!” 

His wife, now wide awake, had been listening eagerly, look- 
ing from one to another. I think she understood, for, with one 
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last, pitiful glance at Kane’s hard face, she rose, and, taking the 
child from Phoebe’s arms, stood waiting. 

“Come,” said her husband, “ we must go.” And she followed 
him, homeless but uncomplaining, on her way into the bitter 
night. Just as she reached the door Kane cried out, “ Stop!” 
and, walking past his enemy, he left the room, his wife following. 

‘He means you are to stay,” said Phoebe, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

We none of us knew what passed between Kane and his 
wife that night. He must have struggled fearfully with the 
good and evil of his nature. He never saw Timothy Hoyle 
again—he and his family left The Whins as soon as it was 
light next day—but he forgave him with a very practical for- 
giveness, sending them to Australia and keeping them till Hoyle 
found work. 

That Christmas morning the folks in church were much 
amazed to see Tom Kane walk up the aisle and take his place 
beside his wile. 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF IRISH LYRIC 
POETRY. 


IN his Life of Agrippa Tacitus wrote that the Romans, after 
the conquest of Great Britain, were waiting for a convenient 
season wherein to accomplish that of Ireland. The principal 
reason assigned for this intention was that the vanquished in the 
greater island would become more reconciled to the loss of their 
own independence if they could see it overthrown in the less. 
But throughout those four hundred years of occupation, although 
the eagles went conquering into the fastnesses of the upper moun- 
tains, and even crossed to the Orkneys, Ireland was left untouched, 
and it remained for Rome afterwards with a different symbol to 
subdue and ever retain her willing submission. 

It is a proud history, that of this brave, suffering, constant 
people. In it are things of which no other among moderns so 
justly may boast. Its illustrious men of every period, prosperous 
and adverse, in the enjoyment of freedom or writhing under op- 
pression, have been the full equals of the best elsewhere; its 
generals have led the greatest armies of England, its statesmen 
have led in the making of her wisest laws, its priests have carried 
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into Europe a civilization higher than what it had known before, 
and its music is of the oldest and sweetest in the world. It is of 
some characteristics of this music that it is proposed herein te 
treat. 

We say music, adopting the language of Homer, who was 
wont to style the poet ‘4ozd0s, a Singer. The poetry of Ireland 
for the most part has been of the lyric, and, sometimes in tri- 
umphant, more often in wailing strains, has sung of the glories 
and hopes, the oppressions and sufferings, of its native country. 
Of all the forms of poetry the lyric most fitly represents the con- 
ditions of our interior being. Its best songs have been its serious. 
In the oldest times these were serious only, and for the most part 
religious. Plutarch complained when the song that had been 
theretofore consecrate to the temple had been raised, by voices not 
pious, in the theatre. Not that the Greeks of a more ancient day 
had not sung of women and wine, but their best strains had been 
of gods, demigods, and heroes. Votaries had gone to the shrine 
and warriors to the battle-field to the sound of the flute and the 
lyre. The one eyed Tyrtzeus, whom the Athenians in sport sent 
as a general to the Lacedzmonians, led them to unexpected vic- 
tory, and the bard was made a hero even above any who had 
wielded the sword, the javelin, and the spear. 

The indwellers of such a country as Ireland must be patriotic; 
and if they are brave they must be poetic. Like Greece, exceeding 
beautiful, giving birth to the gifted, the sentiments most dear 
to the heart must find oft expression in song. In the Ireland of 
remote foretime the harp was to be seen more often, perhaps, than 
in any other country, ancient or modern. It was in nearly every 
household ; if not for the use of the inmates, for that of the guest, 
to whom the hospitality that was denied to none was extended 
with greater cordiality according as he touched it more deftly to 
the lays, especially those in honor of deity and national heroes. 
When the Gospel was first preached in the island, to its honor, in 
which no other country shared, its teachings were accepted with- 
out the shedding of blood. Not that the bards at first did not 
demur to the announcement that there had been, and that there 
were, those who were greater than the greatest whom they had 
sung; but the wise Patrick was not long in subduing their jeal- 
ousies, and afterwards the monasteries that he founded became 
the chief centres of Irish poetry. Monastic legends fondly tell of 
the interest evinced by heavenly spirits in the new music of the 
Irish harp; “and this,” said Montalembert, “explains the reason 
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why the harp of the bards has continued the symbol and em- 
blazonry of Catholic Ireland.” 

One of the characteristics of this poetry is the ardent love of 
country by which it is inspired. This love sometimes has been 
only sweet, sometimes highly passionate, but always most fond. 
Sometimes it is evinced for the whole country, sometimes for a 
whole district or county, and yet sometimes for one specially dear 
spot, as in St. Columba’s “ Song of Derry”: 


“My Derry, my fair oak grove, 
My dear little cell and dwelling. 


Beloved are Durrow and Derry, 
Beloved is Raphoe the pure, 
Beloved the fertile Drumhome, 
Beloved are Swords and Kells: 

But sweeter and fairer to me 

The salt sea where the sea-gulls cry ; 
When I come to Derry from far, 

It is sweeter and dearer to me, 
Sweeter to me.” 


This special fondness for the place where were situate his 
“dear little cell and dwelling,” though not forgotten, was merged, 
when in exile, in the greater regrets for the whole of which it 
was a part. The banishment that was allowed of Heaven, and 
endured for the sake of the great mission to lona and Caledonia, 
instead of subtracting from his patriotism, made it only more 
general, constant, and heartfelt. Few things are more touching 
than the words set down when he was an old man, and around 
him were a thousand evidences of the blessings that had been 
bestowed upon his missionary labors. In the midst of his visions 
of heaven, and the rewards coming on his speedy ascension 
thither, the longing for his native land remained as in the time of 
his young manhood, and thus he wrote: “ There is a gray eye 
which ever turns to Erinn; but never in this life shall it see 
Erinn, nor her sons, nor her daughters. I look over the sea, and 
great tears are in my eye.” There was told a pretty story of a 
stork that, having come from Ireland and descended, in order to 
rest her wings, near the spot where the exile was sitting, he had 
her cared for with tenderness; and when, with renewed strength, 
she rose, he knew that she would return whence she had come, 
to “her dear native country where she was born—where I, too, 
was born.” 

The ‘iarp, so sad in the hands of Columbkill, had been struck 
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long before his day to mournful notes. Among a people brave 
and gifted, wherein were many independent chieftains emulous 
in the continuance and extension of power, the death and the 
exile of many a hero must be sung. Since the time of this poet- 
priest Irish poetry has been mainly sad. Sufferings, national, 
tribal, family, and individual, have been the principal themes for 
its expression. Occasionally this sadness takes on a self-repre- 
hending tone, when, after indulging one fond personal regret, 
the singer pauses to reflect either upon the greater sorrows com- 
mon to the whole country, or the coming of old age, which ought 
to put an end to such regrets, since they have been shown to be 
vain; as in “ Duhallow,” an ode translated by Clarence Mangan. 
The poet, an exile in Galway, has been singing of the good old 
times once spent in Duhallow, and he then concludes as follows: 


«“ But my hopes, like my rhymes, 

Are consumed and expended ; 
What’s the use of old times 
When our time is ended? 


“Drop the talk! Death will come 
For the debt that we all owe, 
And the grave is a home 
Quite as old as Duhallow.” 


Sometimes the bard seeks to console the warrior who has fled, 
or whom he is urging to flee from invasion that it is impossible to 
resist, and from exactions that he foresees will be impossible to be 
endured. There is much pathos in such consolation (in “ The 
Parting from Slemish”’) as offered by Turlough, the harper, to 
O’Niell, one of the princes of Claneboy, on the night of his cross- 
ing the Bann, which at that time was the boundary of the English 
Pale. After some most affectionate praise of his hero, whom he 
styles Owen Bawn Con, he briefly mentions some of the exac- 
tions of the successful invader: 


“ They tell me the stranger has given command 
That crommeal and coolun shall cease in the land; 
That all our youth’s tresses of yellow be shorn, 
And bonnets, instead, of a new fashion worn; 


“That mantles like Owen Bawn’s shield us no more, 
That hunting and fishing henceforth we give o’er, 
That the net and the arrow aside must be laid 
For hammer and trowel, and mattock and spade ; 
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“ That the echoes of music must sleep in their caves, 
That the slave must forget his own tongue for a slave's, 
That the sounds of our lips must be strange in our ears, 
And our bleeding hands toil in the dew of our tears.” 


Then he offers his counsel that they both retire to Tyrone, 
and the mingling of sorrow and hope is exquisitely touching : 


“O sweetheart and comfort! with thee by my side 
I could love and live happy whatever betice ; 
But ¢hou, in such bondage, would die ere a day— 
Away to Tir-oén, then, Owen, away! 


“ There are wild woods and mountains, and streams deep and clear, 
There are rocks in Tir-oén as lovely as here; 
There are silver harps ringing in Yellow Hugh’s hall, 
And a bower by the forest side sweetest of all. 


“ We will dwell by the sunshiny skirts of the brake, 
Where the sycamore shadows grow deep in the lake, 
Ana the snowy swan, stirring the deep shadows there 
Afloat on the water, seems floating in air. 


“ Farewell, then, black Slemish! green Collon, adieu! 
My heart is a-breaking at thinking of you; 
But tarry we dare not when freedom hath gone— 
Away to Tir-oén, then, Owen Bawn Con. 


“ Away to Tir-oén, then, Owen, away! 
We will leave them the dust from our feet as a prey, 
And our dwelling in ashes and flames for a spoil— 
’Twill be long when they quench them with streams from the Foyle.” 


It is interesting to notice always the devotion evinced by the 
bard to his chieftain, living or dead. His affection was as tender 
as his pride was exultant, and at his fall he wept with a grief that 
is to be found in no other poetry. We know not where to go in 
order to look fora more touching lamentation than in the “ Kin- 

: kora” of the bard Mac Liag, translated, as the one just quoted, by 
ih Mangan. It was composed alter the battle of Clontarf (a.D 1014), 
in which the great Brian Boru, with many of his auxiliary chiefs, 
q was slain. After commemorating and lamenting Morogh, Donogh 
4 (Brian’s son), and Conaing, and Kian, and Corc, and Durlann, 
B and others, he thus concludes: 


a “ They are gone, those heroes of royal birth, 

i Who plundered no churches and broke no trust ; 
i *Tis weary for me to be living on earth 

i When they, O Kinkora,* lie low in the dust! 

Hi Low, O Kinkora! 











* Kinkora, the name of Brian’s palace. 
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“Oh! dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Brian Boru—how he never would miss 
To give me at banquet the first bright cup. 
Ah ! why did he heap on me honor like this ? 
Why, O Kinkora? 


“Tam Mac Liag, and my home is on the lake: 
Thither oft to that palace whose beauty is fled 
Came Brian to ask me, and I went for his sake. 
O my grief! that I should live, and Brian be dead! 
Dead, O Kinkora!” 


Of the odes addressed to individual heroes we cannot refrain 
from quoting a few stanzas from one whose grief is as profound, yet 
is tempered by religious meditations and hopes. It is a translation 
(again by Mangan) from the “ Lament for the Princes of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnell,” composed by Owen Roe, the bard of the O’ Don- 
nells, and addressed to Nuala, the earl’s sister. It was written 
some time after the death of these princes in Rome, whither 
with several of their kinsmen and families they had repaired 
(in 1607) to avoid being taken to London, by the orders of the 
. English government, to answer charges which have since been 
proven to have been wholly without foundation. 


“ The youths whose relics moulder here * 
Were sprung from Hugh, high prince and lord 
Of Aileach’s lands : 
Thy noble brothers justly dear, 
Thy nephew long to be deplored 
By Ulster’s bands. 
Theirs were not souls wherein dull time 
Could domicile decay or house 
Decrepitude! 
They passed from earth ere manhood’s prime, 
Ere years had power to dim their brows 
Or chill their blood. 


“ And who can marvel o’er thy grief, 
Or who can blame thy flowing tears, 
That knows their source? 
O’Donnell, Dunnasava’s chief, 
Cut off amid his vernal years, 
Lies here a corse 
Beside his brother Cathbar, whom 
Tirconnell of the Helmets mourns 
In deep despair, 
For valor, truth, and comely bloom, 
For all that greatens and adorns 
A peerless pair.” 


* They were buried in one grave on St. Peter’s Hill, 
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The concluding stanzas of this fine ode show another marked 
characteristic of the lyric poetry of Ireland—a never-faltering 
trust in God that he in his own time will bring deliverance to 
the beloved land. After singing what mournings would have 
been had these chiefs fallen in battle, he ends thus: 


“What dol say? Ah, woe is me! 
Already we bewail in vain 
Their fatal fall ! 
And Erin, once the great and free, 
Now vainly mourns her breakless chain 
And iron thrall! 
Then, daughter of O'Donnell! dry 
Thine overflowing eyes, and turn 
Thy heart aside ; 
For Adam’s race is born to die, 
And sternly the sepulchral urn 
Mocks human pride! 


“ Look not, nor sigh, for earthly throne, 
Nor place thy trust in arm of clay; 
But on thy knees 
Uplift thy soul to God alone, 
For all things go their destined way 
As he decrees. 
Embrace the faithful crucifix, 
And seek the path of pain and prayer 
Thy Saviour trod; , 
Nor let thy spirit intermix 
With earthly hope and worldly care 
Its groans to God! 


And thou, O mighty Lord! whose ways 
Are far above our feeble minds 
To understand, 
Sustain us in these doleful days, 
And render light the chain that binds 
Our fallen land! 
Look down upon our dreary state, 
And through the ages that may still 
Roll sadly on 
Watch thou o’er hapless Erin’s fate, 
And shield at least from darker ill 
The blood of Conn.” 


It is interesting to contemplate in Irish poetry the love and 
fidelity to country, clan, and chief. If those clans had been united 
and so remained, subject only and with reasonable willing relation 
to one lord paramount, their country never could have been sub- 
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dued. But as it was with Ireland, so it has been with Greece, 
similarly prolific of heroes, who each had his following of the 
bravest of the brave. Yet the glories of Greece have suffered 
no diminution of lustre because of the internal strifes that led 
to her fall. Leuctra is not less famous than Marathon, but Ireland 
has often been reproached for yielding to Grecian example, and 
gone unpitied for the loss of what otherwise she might have kept. 
This is one of the saddest things in her history. In the midst of 
those lamentations sung by the bards for the ruin of whatever was 
dear, the most sorrowful are those that were poured for the whole 
country, the mother of all her clans. It was said that when 
Lysander had taken the city of Athens, he ordered, and his orders 
were obeyed, that its walls be demolished at the sound of its na- 
tive flute-players. How different the conduct of the Irish bards, 
who shared in the fate of lords and country, and who, when in- 
vited with offers of great indulgence and great pay to sing in 
honor of Elizabeth, despised the bribe, and, with harps in hands, 
repaired to their hiding-places, to come forth in the intervals of 
security and strike them again, whether in sorrow for the past 
or in hope of a happier future. It was vain that the minions of 
power broke to pieces wherever found the instrument of national 
music and forbade to those who touched it even the necessaries 
of life. Persecution served but to make it more loved and sacred 
in the island, and some of its songs six hundred years after the 
fall of Irish independence were as bold and inspiriting as when 
Tara was in the flushest of its glory. 

That pride of ancestry, patriotism, and ever-struggling but 
never-dying hopefulness should have stayed among the Irish so 
long is one of the wonders of history. If ever a whole people 
have illustrated the blessedness of suffering they have. The deep 
abjectness of this suffering has served to keep it unknown to all 
except themselves and God; and so they have writhed in silence 
and secrecy, and, receiving little sympathy from mankind, have 
clung the closer to the compassion of Heaven and striven to wait 
its deliverance. Until only of late the sufferings of the Irish peo- 
ple have gone with less pity from the outside world than those of 
any people who have been sorely oppressed. After they had 
civilized Europe, their subjugation, followed by well-nigh as hard 
exactions as were ever put upon the vanquished, has been little 
considered when compared with Poland, Greece, and others that 
have fallen before or been threatened with ruin by stronger pow- 
ers. Not because the world is wanting in compassion, but that 
these centuries of writhings have been unknown to it. The 
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prisoner with the Iron Mask languished unpitied because un- 
known even to those who dwelt hard by the battlements wherein 
he was confined, and he was drawn forth only to be assassinated. 
So with Ireland. The chains that were riveted upon her were 
so binding that her very longings to break them were kept from 
the world, and every endeavor thereto punished with a silent 
rigor which it seems strange that a magnanimous victor, how- 
ever powerful, would have had the heart to inflict. To the Eng- 
lish people the Irishman has been made to appear fit only to wield 
the mattock and the spade, and the Irishwoman to be intended by 
Heaven mainly as a maid for the chamber ora scullion for the 
kitchen; and the cheerfulness which, because of their religious 
faith, they have been able to maintain in these lowly conditions, has 
been construed into evidence of a lack of the sensibility that would 
render them worthy of freedom. Even in this generation essay- 


ists in English reviews and literary magazines, while contributing - 


articles upon matters of present or past concern in the condition 
of Ireland, would calmly write of the ignorance of the English 
people touching Irish affairs—an ignorance admitted to be as 
great as it was in the times of the oldest Plantagenets. As for 
its language and literature, these were not known as well as those 
of the Sanscrit. Indeed, until the coming of Thomas Moore 
the outside world knew not, and hardly believed it worth 
while to inquire, if Ireland ever had a literature or a language 
beyond that common to all. savage peoples for the expression 
of necessary wants. The idea of Europe, especially anti-Catho- 
lic Europe, seems to have been that Ireland ought to submit 
resignedly, as in time it must, to the destiny that had rendered 
vain her obsolete traditions, and fall in with the line of march on 
the new fields of national endeavor. By the nation of whom she 
has been the spoil she has been regarded with a sentiment that 
conceived itself to be contempt, and this has been partaken by 
the rest of the world. The greater power has seemed not only 
indifferent to the advancement of civilization in the less, but hos- 
tile to it. The planting of colonists upon confiscated lands, the 
restrictions upon commerce, iridustry, and education, all seemed 
to have been intended to repress all hope, and eventually sup- 
press all desire, of independence. The Irish people have not 
seemed important enough for serious attempts for their welfare. 
They have been suffered to till the ground under the supervision 
of middlemen who were robbers both of the tenantry and the 
absentee landlords, and, in obedience to their habitude to conti- 
nence, multiply and overrun and migrate to other lands. Ever 
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holding their religious faith, from which nothing has been strong 
enough to force them to depart, the ruling country has done lit- 
tle except by penal laws for their conversion. For, with the 
average English mind, they may worship Baal or a stone, pro- 
vided only that they will keep the peace. 

We were reading lately Zhe State of Ireland, by Edmund 
Spenser. The gentle poet, for want of more honest reward for 
his verse, accepted the castle of Kilcolman on the Mulla. Here 
he appealed for “learned, pious, and faithJul preachers that would 
have outpreached and outlived the Irish priests in holy and godly 
conversation,” and he pleaded, with what boldness his meek na- 
ture could employ, “that it be not sought forcibly to be im- 
pressed into them with terrors and sharp penalties, as now is 
the manner, but rather delivered and intimated with mildness and 
gentleness, so as it may not be hated before it is understuod, and 
its professors despised and rejected.” With much sadness he 
further on calls attention to the diffzrence between the clergy of 
the established and those of the proscribed faith: 


“Wherein it is a great wonder to see the odds which is between the 
zeal of popish priests and the ministers of the Gospel. For they spare not 
to come out of Spain, from Rome, and from Rheims, by long toil and dan- 
gerous travelling, hither, where they know peril of death awaiteth them, 
and no reward of riches is to be found, only to draw the people into the 
Church of Rome. Whereas some of our idle ministers, having a way for 
credit and estimation opened to them, and having the livings of the coun- 
try offered to them without pains and without peril, will neither for the 
same, nor any love of God, nor zeal of religion, nor for all the good they 
may do by winning souls to Christ, be drawn from their warm nests.” 


Bishop Burnet, in his Life of Bishop Bedell, wrote: 


“Bedell, then Bishop of Kilmore, had fifteen Protestant clergy, all 
English, unable to speak the tongue of the people or converse with them, 
which is no small cause of the continuance of the people in popery still. 
The bishop observed with much regret that the English had all along 
neglected the Irish, as a nation not only conquered but indisciplinable, and 
that the clergy had scarce considered them as a part of their charge, but 
had left them wholly in the hands of their own priests, without taking any 
other care of them but the making them pay their tithes.” 


That was a curious kind of religious missionary work when the 
clergy who were sent out to those whom they assumed to be 
worse and more needy than the heathen, not only neglected to 
learn the language of those to whom they were sent, but openly 
were guilty of conduct whose atrocity was the greater in that 
it did not seek to be concealed. In the reports of Irish matters 
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made by Strafford during the reign of Charles I., among other 
enumerated things are the following : 

“The people untaught through the non-residence of the clergy, occa- 
sioned by the unlimited shameful numbers of spiritual promotions with 
cure of souls which they hold by commendams, the rites of the church run 
over without all decency of habit, order, or gravity in the course of the ser- 
vice ; the possessions of the church to a great proportion in lay hands; the 
bishops aliening their very principal houses and demesnes to their children 
and strangers, farming out their jurisdictions to mean and unworthy 
persons ; the popish titulars the whilst obeying a foreign jurisdiction much 


greater than theirs.” 


It seemed to have been a maxim with the conquering power, 
obtaining through centuries, that it was important, not that Ire- 
land should be developed and cultivated, and made prosperous 
and happy, but that it should be kept in subjugation, poverty, 
and despair. The bard must be persecuted like the lord whom 
he had served and sung. The legislation done in pursuance of 
this policy was as effectually comprehensive as the human under- 
standing was ever able to accomplish. If ever a work done on 
such a line deserves praise for the sagacity which rendered it 
complete for its purposes to repress instead of to exalt, it was 
this. The poverty of resources, born as much of neglect as from 
the resolution to hinder their improvement, served to keep from 
Ireland not only sympathy with its condition, but acquaintance 
with it and even its former history and literature. 

But within this century over the minds of the nations has 
come a change, and it has been wrought in great part by the re- 
vival of Irish lyric poetry, partly new, but chiefly translations of 
the old. It is not suitable in this connection to speak of the 
struggles of Irish statesmen like Tone, and Emmet, and O’Don- 
nell, and O’Brien, and otherssuch, It is necessary to say of them 
only that they were free to acknowledge how much they owed 
to the Irish harp for the support that the cause they advocated 
received at home and abroad. The “ Irish Melodies” of Thomas 
Moore drew to his native country the minds of cultivated 
people all over the world. Doubtless this result was accom- 
plished the more easily because they were composed away from 
that native country by a poet who, having narrowly escaped 
suffering, when a boy, for the interest taken by him in the move- 
ment of the United Irishmen, gave up his revolutionary ideas 
when all hope of their success had disappeared, and threw his 
lot among those from whom it had appeared to be vain to ef- 
fect a separation. Moore was a true patriot; but he was not 
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one to be made a martyr. The great Erasmus said that not 
all and not many are adequate for the endurance of martyrdom. 
Yet there is a love of truth, and country, and freedom, and 
every good that is as pure, though it may not be as courage- 
ous and as daring, as that of those who are willing to suffer for 
it, and to fight for it with unswerving eagerness even when 
defeat and death are unmistakably seen at the end of the con- 
flict. Moore was not like Pindar, but like Anacreon. Pindar, 
secure in Thebes, could boldly celebrate the heroes of his choice, 
and even admonish Hiero, Arcesilaos, and other princes of his 
time. Anacreon, an exile first from his native Teos, and after- 
wards from Abdera and Samos, must console his griefs as he 
might with light songs in honor of wine, beauty, and youth. 
Yet he was far from being the sensualist that he often has been 
regarded. The pious Plato commended him well, and by Athe- 
nzeus he was styled v7pav xal ayados—sober and honorable. Be- 
neath his outward levity was a profound sense of the seriousness 
which an exile can never forbear to feel. It subtracts little from 
this argument that so many of his verses are addressed to 
Chloe, Pyrrha, and other women; for all who are familiar with 
the poets know the wont of those whose muse is fettered to sing, 
under one or another maiden name, the perfections of his native 
land. Without country and home, instead of resigning himself 
to useless regrets he would mingle in the sportive throng to 
whom “measured cups” were to be brought, and so ever be 
striving to live 
“ Warm in heart, but wisely gay.” 


We cannot doubt that sometimes in his breast were thoughts 
like those that inspired the poet who has been likened to him, 
when he wrote: 


“ Then blame not the bard if in pleasure’s soft dream 
He should try to forget what he never can heal; 
Oh! give but a hope, let a vista but gleam 
Through the gloom of his country, and mark how he’ll feel! 
That instant his heart at her shrine would lay down 
Every passion it nursed, every bliss it adored, 
While the myrtle, now idly entwined with his crown, 
Like the wreath of Harmodius, should cover his sword.” 


In England Moore was an exile, knowing it and feeling it. 
But his was not the soul to rouse others to things impossible; 
and so he submitted and bore part in a government that he could 
not hope to overthrow, laughed and jested among the gay and 
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cultured; but, when alone, yielding to patriotic memories or fired 
with patriotic pride, mused upon and put into song the noble 
deeds of his ancestors of the far-distant time. His songs begat 
an interest in his native country that was felt everywhere, and 
the world was surprised and pleased to find that the people 
whom they had despised or ignored had so glorious a history, 
and that their bards, unknown for six centuries, were superior to 
those of which any European nation could boast. 

Throughout these poems runs a vein of sadness whose pathos 
has touched, even to the shedding of tears, many a heart outside 
as well as inside of Ireland. The laments for the braves of old 
times, the illustrious and the humble, the soul-felt praise of their 
never-outdone prowess, even the songs of love, especially when 
unrequited or otherwise disappointed of its hopes of fruition, 
are such as lead one to melancholy that seeks its most comfort- 
ing relief in tears. For we know, I repeat, that the bards, in 
making their songs of devotion to their native country, used to 
substitute for its dear name that of a maiden. This name was 
generally one or another of the daughters of hereditary chiefs, 
such as Grace O’Malley, or Cecilia O’Gara, or Kathaleen Ny- 
Houlahan, or Sabia, daughter of the great Brian Boru. 

The amount of good done by Moore to his country can never 
be calculated. But better than him the Irish people of to-day 
love Mangan, and Davis, and McGee, and others—pvets who 
knew not themselves to be poets until the risings of forty years 
back inspired them to strike the neglected harp in bold unison 
with the brave efforts made by some [Irishmen who, conscivus of 
not being inferior to the men who fought in the days of old, were 
resolved to strive to rival their deeds. It is distressing, but it is 
most sad to contemplate the brict, ever-struggling careers of 
these patriotic singers. The Irish cause, at the establishment of 
the Nation, its journal, demanded songs, and men who had never 
sung, and knew not that they could sing, answered to the call. 
In poverty, sickness, abscondings from officers of English laws, 
they sang their songs, some old, sume new ; and the world mar- 
velled, as it could not but pause and listen to strains so inspirit- 
ing proceeding from the mouths of young men who poured them 
forth in obedience to an inspiration as instantaneous as exalted. 
Their season was brief. McGee was driven into exile, Davis 
died of overwork and a broken heart, and Mangan, worn out 
with disease and the contemplation of his glorious work, that 
seemed to have been done in vain, was found dead in his poor 
abode, where, in his tattered hat, they found, on soiled scraps of 
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paper, fragmentary parts of other verses upon which he had been 
employed to the last in endeavors to weave them into songs for 
further incitement to the cause for which he died. 

Some of the lyrics of these young men may be compared 
safely with the best in any tongue, such as “ The Battle of Fon- 
tenoy,” “ The Sack of Baltimore,” “The True Irish King,” and 
others of Thomas Davis. Of the kind we know not where to 
seek for better than the verses entitled “My Grave.” After an- 
swering “Oh! no, oh! no,” to questions regarding various spots 
in one of which it might be digged, he thus gives directions: 

“No! on an Irish green hillside, 
On an opening lawn, but not too wide! 
For I love the drip of the wetted trees ; 
I love not the gales, but the gentle breeze, 
To freshen the turf. Put no tombstone there, 
But green sods decked with daisies fair ; 
Nor sods too deep, but so that the dew 
The matted grass-roots may trickle through. 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 
‘He served his country and loved his kind.’ 


“Oh! ’twere merry unto the grave to go, 
If one were sure to be buried so.” 

These were written by a young man of twenty-eight, who 
wrote only because the endeavors made by the leading spirits of 
his country “required of him a song.” He answered with a 
humility less only than his genius. Two years afterwards he 
died. John Mitchel said of him: “ He, more than any one man, 
inspired, created, and moulded the strong national feeling that 
possessed the Irish people in 1843, made O’Connell a true un- 
crowned king, and 

“*Placed the strength of all the land 
Like a falchion in his hand.’ ” 

But to our minds James Clarence Mangan aust rise superior 
to Davis and outlive him. It was he who did more than any 
other to have called out of oblivion the music of Ireland's fore- 
time. An invalid, almost a dwarf, inadequate to the big dangers 
on the open field, his cheeks grew white as the hair that prema- 
turely had bleached in comparing existing conditions of his coun- 
try with those when she was the educator of all Europe and her 
chiefs admitted to be the flushest flower of chivalry. Unable to 
carry a gun or proclaim before the multitude, he searched for 
and brought forth the songs of his ancestors, he put them in the 
publicly-spoken language of the time, and the Irish people, as the 
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rest of mankind, were surprised to know how fertile their native 
country had been both in great deeds and in the records made of 
them by contemporary bards. A melancholy man; for ever 
melancholy has been the Irish bard. Sometimes, but not often, 
into the great deep of his country’s sorrow he pours his own; but 
he warns against the despondency that has fallen upon his heart, 
and tries to extol the sufferings that God sends most abundantly 
upon those who are his best beloved. Let us listen to these 
verses from “ Have Hope”: 
“ The wise, the thoughtful know full well 
That God doth naught in vengeful ire ; 
But this deep truth all ages tell— 
He purifies his own by fire. 
Woe to the man who knows not woe, 
Who never felt his soul grow dim! 
Him threateneth dreadful overthrow ; 
Heaven’s love and care are not for him. 


‘“‘T too have sorrows, unseen, alone: 
My own deep griefs, griefs writ on sand, 
Until my heart grew like a stone ; 
I struck it, and it hurt my hand. 
My bitter bread was steeped in tears ; 
Another Cain’s mark marred my brow; 
I wept for long my wasted years: 
Alas! too oft I weep them now!” 


Mangan had studied the history of other struggling peoples, 
and he loved to sing of what their bravest had done, and hold 
them up as examples; as in the following from “ The Highway ot 
Freedom,” when, after praising the brave Winkelried, he breaks 


forth : 
“ We want a man like this, with power 


To rouse the world with one word ; 
We want a chief to meet the hour, 
And march the masses onward. 
But, chief or none, through blood and fire, 
My Fatherland, lies thy way ; 
The men must fight who dare desire 
For Freedom’s course a highway.” 

Of all peoples since the establishment of Christianity the Irish 
people, though they have been the most sorely tried, are most 
free of that sin, numbered among those called by the church mor- 
tal, of despairing of the mercy of God. It is this freedom from 
despair that has upheld them throughout so many vicissitudes, 
all of which were unhappy, and made them cling with unfalter- 
ing devotion to the religious faith of their ancestors. They have 
always felt that deliverance, however long delayed, must come in 
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the times of God, if, uncomplaining to him, they will persevere in 
endurance, striving, and prayer. This truth is well illustrated in 
the following, the last quotation from Irish lyric poetry which 
this article will allow. 

Among many names given by the bards to Ireland that of 
Bauba was one especially dear. The verses following are from 
“The Lament for Bauba.” They were translated from the Irish 
by Mangan: 

“ As a tree in its prime 

Which the axe layeth low, 
Didst thou fall, O unfortunate land! 

Not by Time, nor thy crime, 

Came the shock and the blow: 
They were given by a false felon hand! 

Alas, and alas, and alas 

For the once proud people of Bauba! 


“Oh! my grief of all griefs 
Is to see how thy throne 
Is usurped, whilst thyself art in thrall! 
Other lands have their chiefs, 
Have their kings; thou alone 
Art a wife, yet a widow withal! 
Alas, and alas, and alas 
For the once proud people of Bauba! 


“ The high house of O’Neill 
Is gone down to the dust, 
The O’Brien is clanless and banned; 
And the steel, the red steel, 
May no more be the trust 
Of the faithful and brave in the land! 
Alas, and alas, and alas 
For the once proud people of Bauba!” 


But the bard, even if he feels, must admonish against despair ; 


for God 
“ He made his prophets poets,” 


and they cannot but foretell in tuneful measures the balmy morn- 
ing that will come when the night of darkness is overpast; and 
so he concludes: 
“ But, no more! This our doom, 
While our hearts yet are warm, 
Let us not over-weakly deplore, 
For the hour soon may loom 
When the Lord’s mighty hand 
Shall be raised for our rescue once more; 
And our grief shall be turned into joy 
For the still proud people of Bauba.” 


This is at last the most distinguishing characteristic of the 
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lyric poetry of Ireland—its unshaken trust, amid innumerable 
sufferings, in God. The Irish patriot often may feel like crying 
out with the Hebrew: “How long, O Lord! how long?” but 
this avails not to hinder his ever-during confidence in the ultimate 
deliverance of his country through agencies that will be of divine 
appointment. 

Important have been the results of these attempts at the revi- 
val and the imitation of the old Irish lyric poetry. Not only are 
the other nations coming to understand and sympathize with the 
sufferings of Ireland, but the English, the last, who ought to have 
been first, are being led thus to understand and sympathize. The 
cause of Ireland has become the foremost of all causes. Its 
espousal by Mr. Gladstone is the most important gain that till 
now it has achieved. In the late efforts of this great man in be- 
half of Ireland there is a pathos not less striking than their gran- 
deur. We would, and we cannot help from imagining that he 
would, that he could “return to the days of his youth,” and have 
again the opportunity of spending his giant strength for the 
cause which so sorrowfully and so rightfully appeals for the 
justice that has been withheld so long. Mr. Gladstone is gene- 
rous as he is great. But in his youth who knew or cared to know 
anything about Ireland? Or if he knew, and if he cared, there 
was the dread of casting away the ambitions which, to young 
statesmen, it seems so important to regard. Like the son of 
Gedeon, they must forbear on account of their youth : 

“ And he said unto Jether, his first-born, Up and slay them (Zebee and 
Salmana). But the youth drew not his sword; for he feared because he 
was yet a youth.” 

What might he not have done if, when young and strong, he 
had given his powerful support to this cause, instead of waiting 
to crown his splendid career by an act of justice that now, when 
on the verge of the grave, he sees to have been due long, long 
ago? He has fallen because of extreme age, and because not yet, 
not quite yet, is the English mind prepared to admit its mistakes 
and correct them, and so yield to what all the world outside fore- 
sees to be inevitable. Yet this instance of his magnanimity, more 
than all his other achievements, will contribute to make resplen- 
dent and enduring the glory that shall be around his name. 
Meanwhile the Muse of Ireland, always sad but never despair- 
ing, and now more hopeful than at any time since the beginning 
of her travail, yet prays Him whom, though often sorely tempted, 
she has never distrusted, 


“To cast a look of pity on Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan,” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FREE, 


PASTURES of dewy green, hills of buttercups and daisies, 
flecks of water with heaven in their depths, and red and black 
cattle grazing among sedges and yellow lilies, streaks of dark 
bog-land fringed with tawny weeds, soft, violet ridges of far-away 
mountains, all wreathed in shifting sunshine and shimmering mist, 
passed swiftly before Bawn’s eyes as she whirled through the 
fertile fields of Erin. Could anything be more different from the 
lofty solemnity of the dark pine forests, the far-stretching flatness 
of the prairie lines? 

There was a long day’s travelling before she stepped out of 
the train and was conscious in the clear darkness of rugged hills, 
a bay with dusky shipping, twinkling lights, and a smell of fish 
and tar. 

Arrived at the little hotel recommended to her by Dr. Ack- 
royd, she was conducted by the honest woman who owned it to 
a tiny room with space just sufficient for herself and her trunk. 

As she sat at breakfast the next morning in the little hotel 
parlor, with her hat and shawl beside her, the door opened and a 
gentleman came in. Then she noticed that breakfast was laid for 
a second person at the other end of the table, and the man, whose 
tea and toast were placed opposite to hers, sat down in the place 
that was prepared for him and stared at her. 

She reflected that farmers’ daughters cannot expect to have 
everything as ladies would wish, and serenely went on with her 
breakfast as if no one had come into the room, 

“ Would you like to see yesterday’s paper?”’ said the man ; 
and then Bawn had to look at him for a moment. He was a 
stoutish, pompous-looking person, holding himself very erect, his 
eyes of a light, watery blue with a puffiness under them, head a 
little bald, with a fringe of light-colored hair, a heavy mouth 
shaded by a heavier moustache, and hands that were fat and un- 
naturally white. . 

“ Thank you,” said Bawn; and, taking the paper, she held it 
so as to screen herself from his scrutiny. 

“Ye didn’t mind the major, did ye?” said the landlady 
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apologetically afterwards. ‘He's a fine man an’a rich gentle- 
man; but he’s a good hand at starin’, isn’t he? My Mary com- 
plains of it when she has to wait on him, and she isn’t as hand- 
some as you, mem. If it had ’a’ been one o’ the Fingalls, now, 
ye’d ’a’ been quite at home with them; but Major Batt isn’t so 
nice for‘a young woman that does be travellin’ all her lone.” 

One of the Fingalls! Bawn’s heart gave a sudden throb as 
the name fellon her ear. That strange, long week at sea dropped 
suddenly out of her life, and she was her father’s daughter again, 
with his good name in her hands. 

She had hardly taken her seat on the long car when Major 
Batt came out of the inn, looking larger than ever in a huge 
ulster and soft hat crushed down over his puffy eyes. He ap- 
proached the little green car with the silver harness, but, instead 
of mounting it, said a few words to his servant, and then, coming 
up to the public conveyance, hoisted himself with some difficulty 
into a place by Bawn’s side. 

She thought regretfully of how his burly figure would prob- 
ably shut out her view of the coast scenery. To try to see be- 
yond him would be as bad as looking over the shoulders of a 
crowd. Travellers round the Antrim coast are few, and no one 
else appeared to claim a seat on the conveyance. The driver 
cracked his whip and the car’rattled out of the town. 


“You see,” remarked the major, “I could not think of letting 


you travel all alone on this beastly car.” 

“Thank you,” said Bawn; “but it was quite an unnecessary 
attention. We Americans are accustomed to take care of our- 
selves.” 

“‘T may say, in the words of the poet: ‘ Lady, dost thou not 
fear to stray so lone and lovely along this bleak way ?’” 

A sudden turn in the road brought the wide ocean to their 
feet—a magnificent sheet of shifting silver guarded by shining, 
white limestone cliffs stretching away in curve after curve into a 
fairy-like distance. Major Batt sat with his broad back squared 
against the scenery, and his little, watery blue eyes fixed upon all 
of Bawn’s face that was visible through the thickest of gauze 
veils. 

“T am a stranger,” she said, “and this kind of scenery is pew 
tome. Have you any objection to letting me see it?” 

“T was just going to advise you to lift your veil,” was the 
reply. 

“Tt is one of our American inventions—the newest help to the 
eyes. I can enjoy my view better with it than without it.” 
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“With such admirable assistance you ought to be able to see 
through me.” 

“ Perhaps I can,” said Bawn quietly, “but I am none the less 
anxious to change seats with you.” 

“Think what an unpleasant move for me. The view would 
engage all your attention and I should have none of it.” 

Bawn was silent for a few moments, and then, finding the 
major’s eyes still relentlessly fixed on her, she leaned back and 
said to the driver: 

“Will you be good enough to stop a moment? I wish to 
change my seat.” 

_The driver was at her service in-an instant ; the major laughed 

a little and muttered something, but offered his assistance, which 
was not accepted, and Bawn, placed at the upper end of the car, 
where she could keep her face turned away towards the scenery, 
felt herself victorious over her obtrusive. fellow-traveller. 
* Nevertheless the major still continued to make himself as ob- 
jectionable as he could, following her up the slightly sloping side 
of the car as far as was possible, though invariably getting shaken 
down to the lowest corner again by reason of his own conside- 
rable weight. 

“T never could see anything in scenery myself,” he said pre- 
sently. ‘“ The only view I care about is the view of a pretty 
face. And you,” he continued as Bawn made no reply, intent 
on watching the shifting curves of the silver cliffs folding and 
unfolding far ahead—* you have just deprived me of one of the 
finest prospects I ever gazed upon.” 

As he spoke he had edged himself up the side of the car and 
come as close to Bawn as he could manage. “ Did you speak ?” 
she said, turning suddenly. ‘“ This is not a good place for hear- 
ing, though capital for seeing. The wind carries your voice over 
your shoulder, I suppose.” 

“And your face over your shoulder, I suppose,” he grum- 
bled, as the back of Bawn’s head was again presented to him. 
At the same moment, by an artful touch, she let loose the ends 
of her veil, which were driven into his face by the breeze. 

“ Confound it!” she heard him ejaculate, and he was suddenly 
shaken away from her and settled down in a heavy deposit at 
the lower end of the car. Looking round again, she saw him 
manipulating one of his eyelids and patting it with his pocket- 
handkerchief. A corner of the veil had gone into his eye. 

“| am afraid you have got something in your eye,” she said 
serenely. “It zs dusty for the time of year.” 
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“Ah! true; so it is.” 

“And limestone dust is particularly irritating. What a pity 
you do not wear a veil like mine.” 

“Thank you; yours has been enough for me,” he growled, 
trying to look as if nothing had happened, but winking wildly. 

After this Bawn had peace for some minutes; but, the eye get- 
ting better, the major’s spirits revived and his pleasantries con- 
tinued. 

“Now, I am sure we have t in America,” he began. “I 
spent last summer there, and @¥er since I saw you first this 
morning I have felt certain we were excellent friends in New 
York.” 

Bawn reflected a few moments and then said: “I wonder to 
hear you say so, for small-pox usually changes one so much; es- 
pecially when one has only just recovered from it.” 

“Small-pox! You only recovered from small-pox. But you 
have no mark of it whatever.” 

“I can scarcely rely on your flattering opinion, as you have 
not seen me in a good light without my veil.” 

“You must have had it very lightly.” 

“TI cannot say I had; but if so, it is all the worse for the per- 
son who takes the infection from me. He will be sure to catch 
the fiercest kind of it.” 

The major, who had been edging up the car, suddenly stop- 
ped his ascent, and was gradually, and this time unresistingly, 
shaken down to the bottom, where he sat aghast. 

“But you ought not to be going at large,” he said; “it is 
highly wrong.” 

“One must go somewhere for change of air, or one cannot 
get well; and in a thinly-populated country like this one hardly 
expects to come in contact with people.” 

“Do you think it is very infectious?” asked the trembling 
major. 

“ Well, I shall never sit beside a recovered patient in a train 
again ; that is all I can say,” said Bawn, sighing. 

“ But perhaps you never were vaccinated ?” 

“© dear! yes. But I am a firm believer in the new theory 
that vaccination only makes you more susceptible,” said Bawn, 
tucking her veil about her face and turning away to hide her 
smile. 

Meanwhile Major Batt sat ruefully looking askance at her 
from the other end of the conveyance, occasionally casting anx- 
ious glances behind to see if his own car was coming into sight. 
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“T think I shall walk a little,” he said presently, with a comi- 
cal attempt at ease of mianner. “These outside cars are a con- . 
foundedly cold means of locomotion. Driver, stop! Let me 
off.” 

Off he went, and the car went on without him ; and Bawn, 
looking back, saw the trim little green car hastening from the 
distance, and the stout major trudging gallantly to meet it. 

After that the two strong horses drawing the “long car” 
thundered along under the overhanging limestone walls with 
Bawn as the only passenger. The sea washed green and pel- 
lucid over its white shingle, and clouds of silver smoke rose and 
filled the air with a curious fragrance from piles of burning kelp 
that smouldered on the shore. Few living creatures were to be 
seen, but here and there a cottage appeared in a hollow or on the 
summit of a cliff. 

“ There’s Aughrim Castle, miss,” said the driver, who had 
been silently chuckling over the discomfiture of the major, and 
now thought it his duty to entertain the lady. “That’s where 
Lord Aughrim lives, miss, barrin’ when he’s away from home, 
which is mostly always.” 

“Then we have got into the Fingall country,” said Bawn, 
looking round her eagerly. 

' “Qh! faix we have, miss. Furdher on ye’ll come to Glenma- 
lurcan, where the gineral and his family does be livin’. Least- 
ways the gineral’s dead, God rest his sowl; but the family’s there 
to the fore, a’m proud to tell ye.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
SISTERS. 


A FEW days later two members of the Fingall family stepped 
out of the post-office of the little town of Cushendall and stood 
in the village street with disappointment strongly depicted in 
their faces. They weretwo slight young figures, clad in costumes 
and caps of Donegal frieze, wearing strong boots on their little 
feet, and carrying sticks somewhat like alpenstocks; two girls 
exceedingly unlike in appearance, and yet with a sisterly resem- 
blance to each other. 

“Tt is too bad, Shana dear, isn’t it?” said the fairer and 
softer-looking of the two, fixing a pair of wistful blue eyes on 
the other's face. “ How can we make them answer us? What 
can we do?” 
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“Do?” cried Shana. “ Nothing but endure their silence. To 
think of our putting our ancestors in print, vulgarly trying to 
turn them into money, and having them scorned for our pains 
I suppose it serves us right for the sacrilege. O Rosheen! what 
would Flora say if she knew of it?” 

“ But she would have had to know if the story had been pub- 
lished and become famous,” said Rosheen. ‘“ We could not have 
gone on living with such a secret on our minds.” 

Shana knit her brows in impatient thought, and then suddenly 
tossed her head with a little peal of careless laughter. 

“We must try again, I suppose,” she said. ‘“ Waste some 
more paper and another bottle of ink.” 

“Perhaps we put too much war in it. Stories that get pub. 
lished are generally chiefly about marriages, I think,” suggested 
Rosheen timidly. 

“ And evidently the publishers won’t allow us to strike out a 
new line,” said Shana. ‘They would rather,’ she added con- 
temptuously, “ hear about the courting and marrying of the sil- 
liest person in the world than read about the brave doings of a 
hero like Sorley Boy. But I would not humor them even if I 
could,” she went on, with a brilliant damask glowing in her brown 
cheeks. “I will write nothing but about heroes and battles. 
But come along, dear; I have to call to see Betty Macalister, 
and to buy some tapes and pins at Nannie Macaulay’s.” 

As the two girls turned their faces to the sunshine and set off 
walking the difference between their faces, which were so much 
alike, became more distinct. Shana was a brilliant brunette, brown 
as a berry, with a delicate glow under her skin, a curling cloud of 
dusky brown hair, eyes dark, keen, and sweet, set in a forest of 
softening eyelashes, and an eloquent and characteristic mouth. 
Rosheen was fair, a little freckled, with hair decidedly auburn, 
and eyes of baby blue. Their noses were short, their brows low 
and smooth, and their little dimpled chins had been cast in the 
selfsame symmetrical mould. 

The village of Cushendall lies in a hollow among mountains, 
four cross streets, with a strong old tower in the middle, and a 
stream from the hills winding among trees to the sea. A savor 
of turf-smoke pervades it, and it is not so clean as it ought to be. 
Tiny shops show all sorts of odds and ends which country folks 
need to buy, and up one hilly street are a few dwellings of the 
genteeler order. As the two girls walked down the village street 
every eye beamed on them. In the sight of all, from the shop- 
keeper standing in his doorway to the children making mud-pies 
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in the gutter, the fresh-faced, free-stepping maidens were as 
princesses of an ancient line, daughters of the ancient chieftains 
ofthe glens. Nodding to every one they met, they passed through 
the village and out upon the varied upland that led towards the 
vale of Glenan. 

All around them lay swelling knolls, Tivara, the cone-shaped, 
fairy mount, rising with fantastic mien among its fellows, look- 
ing fit ground for elves to dance upon, as they do on moonlit 
nights. Little cotsand humble farm-houses nestled in their clus- 
ters of trees, their white walls gleaming here and there in the 
folds of the cultivated hills. And circling around and above 
these lower highlands the greater mountains rose with their dark 
rough crowns and broad sides and their curved and curious peaks. 
A rich, sombre purple hung round Tibulia’s beak-like crest, and 
over towards Cushendun a long sweep of mountain rugged with 
shrubs and heather had caught a warm crimson flush. 

The girls came down along the dark red road cut through 
high sandstone cliffs to where Red Bay sweeps with one majestic 
curve round the opening into Glenmalurcan away to the great 
Garron rock, and suddenly they espied a small green car with a 
fast-stepping horse and silver harness coming to meet them by 
the cross-road that skirts the shores of the bay. 

“OQ Shana! Major Batt,” murmured Rosheen in dismay. 

“ Now, Rosheen, your fastest walking !”” returned Shana; and 
the two little frieze-clad figures went at a pace that would not 
have been amiss at a walking-match. The green car was, how- 
ever, too much for them, and met them at the angle of the bay. 

“Miss Shana! Miss Rosheen!”’ cried an unctuous voice, and the 
owner of the car flung the reins to his servant and sprang off with 
as much agility as could be expected from a person of his build. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure!” he went on after greeting 
them with much effusion, trying meanwhile to keep up with the 
inconvenient swiftness of their pace. “I have just paid a visit to 
Lady Flora at The Rath. My disappointment was great at not 
finding you at home. I thought of asking permission to join you 
in a ride.” 

“We do not ride now,” said Rosheen regretfully. ‘‘ We have 
given up our horses.” 

“ Then I hope you will allow me. I think I can mount you, 
if you will be so good, sometimes.” 

““Thank you,” said Shana sturdily; “but we much prefer 
our walking. A horse can’t scramble up banks and climb rocks 
with you as we want to do when we come out.” 
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“No, certainly,” said the major, glancing nervously at the 
rough bank beside him and hoping she would not expect him to 
escort her immediately to the top of it. But Shana was thinking 
of something entirely different. 

“ Major Batt,” she said with sudden and unusual earnestness, 
“TI am going to ask you a serious question.” 

The major, for some reason best known to himself, changed 
color and felt a glow of pleasure and curiosity, and at the same 
time wished himself safely back upon his car. 

“ The times are awfully bad,” continued Shana. “ Everybody 
is suffering ; but some people must suffer more than others.”’ 

The major had become very red. “I hope—I trust—” he 
stuttered. 

Shana silenced him with a magnificent wave of her little hand. 

“Tam going to ask you if you know anything at all of the 
old people who are still living at Shane’s Hollow?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said the major promptly. And _ his 
countenance cleared. 

“T thought, as you are the person who bought up the last 
remnant of their property, that you might have had some deal- 
ings with them which would enable you to tell me whether they 
are really starving or not.” 

“ Starving |” said the fat major. “Starving, Miss Shana, is a 
very uncomfortable word to make use of, especially in connection 
with people who once held their heads high in the county.” 

“It suggests that we may all come to’it. You, however, need 
not fear it, for a long time at least,” said Shana, with a little 
laugh, which the major did not altogether like. “I don’t think 
any of us need fear it,” she added, “ not even Rosheen and I, for 
we should turn into honest work-women first. But seriously, 
Major Batt, do you know of any means that those poor old people 
have got of keeping the wolf from their door; for their door does 
open and shut still, I believe, though half of the roof is gone.” 

“T should say,” said the major jocosely, “that they are so 
accustomed to the wolf that they could not live without him. 
But seriously, as you say, I only know that some two years ago 
they had a little money invested somewhere, though not more 
than enough to give each of them a meal in the week. I have 
reason to believe that, with their usual time-honored improvi- 
dence, they have sold out that moiety of property and eaten it 
up in a lump.” 

“Then they have nothing left,” cried Rosheen in dismay. 
“ They will die in that hole, and we shall all feel like murderers.”’ 
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“My dear Miss Rosheen, I never heard your gentle lips make. 
use of such strong language before,” said the major suavely. 
“If fools will commit suicide, I don’t know how they are to be 
prevented.” 

“ They used to eke out their existence in various little ways,” 
said Shana. “I have heard all about it from ‘ Hollow Peggy.’ 
Mr. Edmund cultivated a scrap of land behind the old garden- | 
walls where nobody could see him, and so they had potatoes 
and vegetables. Mr. Paddy broke stones in a cave, gathering 
them off the hills and breaking them witha hammer. Afterwards 
he sold them to Alister and others for the roads, pretending he 
had a contract for supplying them. These were the only indus- 
tries they attempted ; lately, I fear, even these have come to an 
end. Mr. Edmund broke his leg a short time ago by stumbling 
down a hole in the ruined house, and the doctor carried him off, 
whether he would or not, to the poor-house hospital. Mr. Paddy 
is disabled by rheumatism—”’ 

“They will all die!” broke in Rosheen piteously. 

“ Let us hope not,” said the major, buttoning up his coat and 
speaking with a certain nervous decision. ‘“ Old people reduced 
so far can live upon so little.” 

“ The worst of it is,” continued Shana, “ that their pride is so 
great that they will absolutely accept of no assistance.” 

“It is the best thing I have heard about them yet,” said the 
major with increased decision of manner. 

“‘ They will not take help from any private source, nor remove 
to the poor-house. The doctor removed Mr. Edmund almost by 
force, because he could not risk his own life wandering through 
the ruin in search of his patient. The sisters and brothers look 
on his removal as the last calamity that could have befallen them. 
They would be the Adares of Shane’s Hollow as long as they 
live, and be buried by torchlight when they die, as has always 
been the custom with their family.” 

“ And they will really accept no aid ?” 

“They were tried at Christmas with money and clothes, but 
all was sent back with the politest of messages and thanks.” 

“ It is decidedly the most creditable thing I ever heard about 
them,” reiterated the major with satisfaction. 

“JT think differently,” said Shana. ‘“ When people are old 
and destitute they ought to own their mistakes and practise the 
one virtue left to them—humility. To me there is something 
ghastly, absolutely inhuman, in their pride.” 

“ You will hardly overcome it now, however,” said the major. 
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“T think we ought to go on trying,” said Shana solemnly ; 
“and that is why I have spoken to you, Major Batt. Will you 
join with Alister in asking some other gentlemen to look after 
the case of the old people in the Hollow?” 

“T would do anything in the world for you, Miss Shana—” 
began the major gallantly. 

“Not for me,” she interrupted quickly, “ but for Christian 
charity, Major Batt. When I waken in the night I think I hear 
the voices of those poor old creatures crying on the wind, ‘ To 
work I am not able, to beg I am ashamed.’ Ought we to let 
them die like rats in a hole?” 

“ Miss Shana, you are an angel!” burst forth the major; 
“and I will do anything I can. But I warn you, I believe they 
have some means of existence or they could not afford to in- 
dulge their pride.” 

“You do not know them,” persisted Shana. “ You are a 
comparative stranger in the country, so often away, while I have 
been living near them ever since I was born. That pride is 
great enough to sustain them through the pangs of death by 
hunger. It separated them from all who were once their 
friends. It will be inexorable in consigning them to a horri- 
ble grave.” 

“I do hope you are wrong, Miss Shana, for your sake as well 
as for theirs. I never saw you in so doleful a mood before. Let 
us talk of something pleasanter. Of course you go to Dublin 
for the Castle amusements.” 

“ No,” said Shana, “ we have made up our minds to stay at 
home this season. It seems to us hideous to go about dancing 
and junketing while the country is in such a miserable state.” 

“ And besides—” began Rosheen. 

“ We require no besides,” said Shana quickly. 

“ But there is no disturbance in our part of the world,” urged 
the major. 

“ This island is not so large but that we must all feel what 
occurs in any part of it,” returned Shana. “There have been 
sad doings on Lady Flora’s property in the west, and we are 
feeling it to the marrow of our bones.” 

“ Lady Flora spoke as if she nupenian to take you to Dublin, 
if not to London.” 

“ Did she?” 

“ And so I will hope to meet you shortly in gayer scenes. 
And now, as I am dining with Lord Aughrim this evening, 
and have a long way to drive, I must tear myself away from 
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your charming society, and wish you, reluctantly, good after- 
noon.” 

He swung himself on to his car, which had been following 
him all the way, and after he had driven off the sisters walked 
some way in silence. Then Shana said: “ Laugh, Rosheen! 
Let us havea laugh! I feel as if I had been putting both my 
hands into Major Batt’s pockets. How I did frighten the poor 
creature! I am curious to see what he will do for the Adares. 
It will be a fight between his gallantry and his prudence.” 

“He will have something to think about all the.way back to 
Lisnawilly, at all events,” said Rosheen joyously ; and then both 
girls laughed out loud, peal upon peal of fresh young laughter, 
with which they seemed to cast off all the troubles that had been 
oppressing them since morning. 

Their walk lay now along a narrow road at one side of the 
valley of Glenmalurcan, which runs up between two stretches 
of mountain, wide at its opening where the bay washes its feet, 
and narrowing gradually for two long miles to the pdint where 
the hills fold together and a fairy waterfall bursts from the 
upper rocks, whirls over the ash and nut trees in its way, and 
leaps into a tarn in the heart of an exquisite dell. The stream 
from the waterfall descending to the sea divides the vale as it 
flows, and the birds fly across it from mountain to mountain. 
Just now the opposite crags of Lurgaedon were red with sun- 
light, while a deep shade dropped down from the black-purple 
crags above the road travelled by the sisters, darkening all that 
side of the glen with one majestic frown. 

The valley is fairly cultivated, and white gables show here 
and there among clusters of trees. An old bridge across the 
river indicates the course of an ancient road winding down the 
centre of the vale. As the girls proceeded swiftly along the nar- 
rowing road the trees grew thicker and the view was gained 
only in enchanting glimpses between overhanging boughs. 

A cawing of rooks began to be heard from the thickly-wood- 
ed distance, and their cries gradually swelled into a clamor as 
the girls got right under a huge mountain crag that loomed 
above the tunnel of trees they were threading and threatened to 
drop down upon their heads. 

And here they entered the tall, old-fashioned gates of The 
Rath, and passed down the shady avenue, emerging suddenly 
before the front of the house into all the dying splendors of 
sunset. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A SISTER-IN-LAW. 


LADY FLORA FINGALL sat in an easy-chair before the fire 
with a book on her lap, a work-basket at her feet, and tea set 
forth, with its equipage of ancient silver and delicate china, on 
a spindle-legged table beside her. 

She did nothing but look into the fire, however; for, though 
the setting sun made red bars along the sashes of the small, high 
windows, yet the drawing-room was already almost dark but for 
bright patches of sunlight of fantastic shape that flecked the 
many-cornered walls. 

It was a pleasant reflection to Lady Flora’s rather frugal 
mind that she had been able to furnish her drawing-room ac- 
cording to the approved mode of the day without having re- 
course to the fashionable upholsterer. To bring such persons 
and their productions across the Antrim mountains would have 
been a difficult and expensive undertaking, and she had simply 
had recourse to the garret at The Rath, out of which she had 
brought forth as pretty specimens of the spindle-shank tribe as 
any to be met with in Oxford Street. The old brown carved 
chimney-piece running up to the be-wreathed ceiling, which had 
been an eyesore to her when she came as a bride to The Rath, 
had of late become a treasure; the old dado, which she had pa- 
pered over long ago, was now restored and re-painted ; and all the 
grandmother’s cupboards and elbow-chairs and stacks of brass- 
handled drawers, which had mouldered under the eaves, dis- 
graced and forgotten for so many years, were, with the help of 
a little beeswax and the village carpenter, at this moment looking 
handsome and dignified among sunflowers and peacocks’ feathers 
in this ancient, home-like, and very comfortable apartment. 

Lady Flora was a plump little woman, with a good quan- 
tity of fair hair,a white hand, a pretty foot, and a sharp and 
ready tongue. Her dress was elegant but not expensive, for she 
had a wonderful knack of getting good things cheap. Even the 
richly-wrought shoes which decked her little feet had been made 
at small cost by a poor old bankrupt shoemaker, who endured his 
reverses in a back street in Paris, and were fashioned out of a 
morsel of Indian embroidery which had been sent her by a 
wandering friend. 

“TI am glad to see tea,” said Shana, taking off her hat and 
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shaking back her curly, brown locks. “We had nothing for 
lunch but one of Nannie Macaulay’s stale buns. And I am so 
thirsty !” 

“You ought to be tired,” said her sister-in-law, poking the 
fire till the flame lit up the darkening room; “ but you look 
bright and bonnie; and I heard you laughing immoderately as 
you came past the windows.” 

“Oh! yes; we met Major Batt,” said Rosheen, “and he al- 
ways makes us laugh.” 

“Major Batt is an extremely agreeable and sensible person,” 
said Lady Flora; “ but I confess I never looked on him as a hu- 
morist.” 

“No,” said Shana, with a sly smile, as she put down her emp- 
tied cup; “he only inclines to make humorists of other people. 
How he did button up his coat to-day when I talked about 
money, poor dear!” And Shana walked across the room with 
her chin pushed out and set up in the air, and fingered ener- 
getically at the buttons of her jacket. 

“How very unlady-like!” said Lady Flora coldly. “ And 
pray, Shana, why did you talk to Major Batt about money? I 
hope—” 

“You need not hope, Flora,” said Shana abruptly; “you 
know I am hopelessly outspoken, and I did ask Major Batt for 
money.” 

Flora sat up in her chair, her plump lips parted, her keen, pale 
eyes fixed upon Shana with horror. 

“ Yes,” said the girl, carrying her replenished cup to the fire- 
side and seating herself on a stool by her sister-in-law’s side, 
“TI asked him to do something for the poor old bodies in the 
Hollow.” 

Lady Flora sank back in her seat. “Iam relieved,” she said. 
“TI thought—” 

“TI don’t want to know what you thought, Flora. *Your 
thoughts and mine are seldom the same.” 

“[ am happy to say you are right there,” said Lady Flora 
sharply. “ But there—tell me about Major Batt.” 

“ He buttoned up his coat,” said Shana, sipping her tea. 

“ By which remark you mean to imply, of course, that he is 
careful of his money; and I admit that heis. It is one of the 
virtues | admire in him. In this wretched spendthrift country, 
where people hardly ever think of to-morrow, a prudent man is 
a jewel to be prized.” 

“Major Batt needn’t think so very much about to-morrow. 
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His to-morrow will not be so long as some other people’s, and 
he has no one in particular to succeed to his money and lands,” 

‘Major Batt will marry,” said Lady Flora, complacently turn- 
ing a pretty ring on her short, white finger, and looking as if she 
was almost betraying a secret. 

“Has he been making a confidence to you, Flora? He told 
us he had been here,” said Rosheen, sidling up to her sister-in- 
law with a roguish look. 

“What funny entertainment Major Batt’s little confidences 
would be!” mused Shana, gazing into the glowing coals, which 
threw a hundred mischievous reflections into her dancing eyes. 

Lady Flora ignored this observation and turned to Rosheen. 

“I can’t exactly say that,” she said with an air of reserve, 
“ but he gave me to understand a great deal.” 

“He generally does leave a good deal to the imagination of 
the listener when he talks,”’ said Shana. 

“Ah!” said Lady Flora, smiling archly, “there will come a 
day, perhaps, when he may find words enough to satisfy every 
one. Inthe meantime, Shana, I think that, prudent as he is, he 
will respond to your appeal to his generosity.” 

“TI hope he may, for the sake of the poor old Adares,” re- 
sponded Shana readily; but her color became heightened and a 
look of displeasure passed across her expressive brows. 

‘‘For somebody else's sake,” said her sister-in-law quietly. 
“T will not say for which of you.” 

“ You have fallen asleep at the fire and dreamed a bad dream,” 
said Shana gravely. “ Forget it, Flora.” 

“T never dream,” said Lady Flora. “And I had Major 
Batt here all to myself for more than an hour.” 

“Poor Flora!”’ said Shana, with a heavy groan. 

“IT must say he thinks much more highly of you both than 
either of you deserve.” 

‘*Did he come to say he would marry, he didn’t care which?” 
laughed Shana. “Come, Flora, you don’t mean to say you 
would sell us to Major Batt?” 

‘Unfortunately, he cannot marry both of you,” said Lady 
Flora, a spot of anger reddening her cheek ; “ but if either of you 
were to refuse such an offer I should—wash my hands of you.” 

“Let me ring for a basin and some scented soap on the in- 
stant,” said Shana seriously. 

“ Shana, you only say these things for the sake of appearing 
clever. I know you value money, for I have heard you wishing 
you were a man, that you might make it. And all I can say, now 
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that we are on the subject, is, that if so excellent an opportu- 
nity should occur of providing for either of you, you will not be 
so mad as to put it away. With my children in the nursery, and 
little or no rents to be had; with Alister so weak in his dealings 
with the people, and all expenses to be covered by the income of 
such money of mine as happens to be invested in English securi- 
ties—with this state of things staring me in the face, | will say 
that it would be extremely inconsiderate, not to say ungrateful, 
if either of you were to refuse to become settled advantageously 
in life.” 

Shana’s cheeks were now glowing like the coals in the fire. 
She drew away her hands, with which she had covered her face 
while her sister-in-law was speaking. 

“I own, Flora,” she said earnestly, “that it is very hard on 
you having me and Rosheen to do with, now that our fortune 
which our father left us is gone; that Alister’s property also 
should be so embarrassed, and that we should all depend on you—” 

“You know I would wish to deny you nothing,” interrupted 
Lady Flora; “ but with my own young children—” 

“T have thought about the children—I am always thinking 
about them,” said Shana, with burning eyes; “and, believe me, 
Flora, Rosheen and I intend to provide for ourselves.” 

“ Major Batt is a capital partz,” said Lady Flora. “And Iam. 
sure I should not have spoken to you so plainly except for your 
own good ; and I expect that when he asks he will not be dis- 
couraged.” 

“As you say, he cannot ask to marry us both,” muttered: 
Shana meditatively. 

“ One will be enough; but as I am not at all sure which of 
you he prefers; I desire that you will both be prepared,” said 
Lady Flora, 

Rosheen pouted and hung her head. Shana rose and walked 
to the window, and stood looking out into the growing darkness 
for a few moments, then came back to the fire and said distinctly : 

“If Major Batt makes choice of either of us, I hope it will be 
of me.” 

“Come, now, that is better,” said her sister-in-law in pleased 
surprise. ‘I always knew, Shana, that you had a fund of good 
sense somewhere if you would only condescend to make use 
of it.” 

Rosheen stared at her sister in astonishment, but said noth- 
ing. Shana rested her elbow on a ledge of the mantel-piece and 
went on: 
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“But I warn you, Flora, that I do not believe he is thinking 
of doing anything of the kind. In spite of his mature years and, 
let us say, solid appearance, Major Batt is fond of flirting, or 
doing something that he fancies is flirting. He is one of those 
persons who always put before them to achieve the most diffi- 
cult enterprises, and so he is always trying to make himself 
agreeable—”’ 

“ By the way,” interrupted Lady Flora, “I told him he might 
expect to meet you in Dublin.” 

“That you must not think of, Flora. Ball-dresses and all 
that expense at such a time!” 

“ That is my affair,” said Lady Flora graciously. 

“No, Flora,” said Shana, drawing her ‘sister’s little hand 
through her arm, “it is my affair and Rosheen’s. This, at 
least, must be left to ourselves. We will not go. It is bad 
enough to eat the children’s bread—” 

“ Nonsense!” said Flora shortly. “ How exceedingly literal 
you are! Who talked about bread? I must say it is very un- 
amiable of you to take me up so sharply. And now I advise you 
to go away and dress. Alister is in his study, buried, as usual, 
in a book all day—would not even come out to talk to the visi- 
tors. Oh! that reminds me—what does bring that engineering 
young man, that young Callender, about the place so often? He 
was here again to-day.” 

Shana and Rosheen had reached the door, and Shana turned 
suddenly round and looked steadily at her sister-in-law. 

“I suppose he comes because Alister asks him,” 
“TI am sorry we did not see him.” 

“T consider him rather an intrusive person,” said Lady Flora 
coldly, but avoiding Shana’s shining eyes. “I-do not like him, 
and I do not object to let him see it. There, do not keep stand- 
ing in the doorway, girls. Bernard is coming in with the lamps.” 

The two young sisters went, linking together, up the dark, old 
winding staircase, dimly lighted here and there by an old-fash- 
ioned lantern, and, descending a few steps on the other side of 
the first landing, entered their own particular apartments. These 
were first a long room with a slanting ceiling and low walls, and 
a small, square window at each side, set up high under the eaves. 
This was their old school-room, which, as they no longer needed 
a governess, they had turned into a sitting-room, making use of 
their own ingenuity and needlework to effect some considerable 
improvement in its arrangements. It was a very old room; the 
walls were panelled in dark brown; the windows had deep brown 
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seats; the sunflowers, of the girls’ own making, on the short, 
brown stuff curtains made a grateful gleaming of gold in the 
brownness of the place. The furniture was ancient and worm- 
eaten, and the long, dark, oaken school-room table, with its row . 
of drawers, still held its time-honored place all down the middle 
of the floor. 

A large bottle of ink and some pens stood upon it, and a row 
of old book-shelves held a store of shabby-looking books. Two 
pretty work-boxes stood on the table, and a basket of apples and 
an old-fashioned china jug full of brilliant winter leaves. A peat 
fire burned low on a flagged hearth, and Shana knelt before it 
and began to take turf logs from a large wicker basket by the 
fireside and set them on their ends on the tiles. 

Rosheen came and knelt beside her, and they laid their heads 
together. 

“Shana, why did you say you hoped Major Batt would make 
choice of you?” said the younger sister in a whisper of reproach 
and awe. 

“Because, darling, I should be able to fight my battle better 
than you,” said Shana. 

“Flora thinks you meant that you would accept him.” 

“]T am sorry, then; but she ought to know me better. I 
merely said what occurred to me to say.” 

They were silent a few minutes, each feeling the sympathy of 
the other, and then Rosheen said: 

“QO Shana! if Shanganagh Farm were only let! That would 
bring us a little income of our own, and we need not feel so 
dreadfully when she talks about the children.” 

“Even in that case we should still be dependent,” said Shana ; 
“though, of course, it would be better than nothing. But no- 
body is coming to take Shanganagh while the times are so bad, 
and I fear, I fear the times are not likely to mend.” 

Shanganagh was a farm on an upper level of the mountain, 
about half a mile from The Rath. It was a part of a property left 
to the girls by their father, and had been lying unlet for the last 
two years. All the land belonging to them except this lay in 
disturbed districts, and it was the last blow to the sisters when 
Shanganagh was left on their hands. 

“Nobody is going to take Shanganagh,” repeated Shana. 
“The people are all flitting to America, and this place is so far 
out of the world.” ‘ 

“‘ What are we to do then, Shana?” 

“ Something,” said Shana with a frown, and kissed her sister 
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hastily and stood up. And Rosheen said no more just then. 
She did not always know what to make of Shana. 

Then they rose and went up a few steps to their bedroom, 
a very large room, plainly furnished, but adorned with all the 
little odds and ends of prettiness that girls love, with two white 
beds in opposite corners, and a tiny crib in between for the use 
of their eldest niece, who was the darling of the young aunts. 
Here they assumed their well-worn black silk frocks and the 
simple pearl ornaments left them by their mother, and returned 
to chat by their sitting-room fire till it was time to go down. 
stairs for dinner. 

Alister Fingall, sitting at the foot of his dinner-table, seemed 
for the first few minutes to be still living in the book that had 
enchained him all day. He wasa slight, fair man with dreamy 
eyes and a sweet, lazy smile. In the company of others he re- 
quired time to come to the surface of the conversation. After he 
had eaten his soup his eyes rested with pleasure on the fresh 
faces of his young sisters, gleaming and glowing with the pure, 
cool tints which are produced by exercise and mountain air. 

“ Any news in the village, girls?”’ he asked. “I hear you 
have travelled half the county to-day.” 

“No news,” said Shana, “except that Betty Macalister talks 
of giving up her holding and emigrating. She cannot see her 
way to paying her rent.” 

A shade crossed Alister’s face. 

“Betty must not go; anybody but Betty. Who is her land- 
lord, by the way.” 

“ Major Batt,” said Rosheen, with a stolen glance at Lady 
Flora. 

“She can go to the Land Court now like others,” said Alister, 
“and get her rent reduced, if it be too high.” 

“IT must say,” said Shana, “ that I don’t think Major Batt is to 
be particularly blamed in this matter, for Betty seems to think 
that she and Nancy are unable, on any terms, to manage their 
land.” 

Lady Flora gave Shana a glance of approval. 

“Major Batt is a most worthy gentleman,” she said, “and, 
unlike some others, will be able to stand against the worst 
attacks of the Land Court. His fortune is too substantial to 
be undermined by any number of defaulting tenants.” 

“«Others,’ meaning your unhappy husband,” laughed Alis- 
ter. “What a pity we were not all born to an inheritance in 
the three per cents like you, Flora!” 
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Lady Flora arranged her bracelets and said nothing, and 
the children came into the room for their share of dessert. 
There were six of them, the eldest being Duck, a little maiden 
of eight, who walked straight up to her Aunt Shana and fixed 
a pair of inquisitive eyes on her face. 

“Where were you all day, Shana? The house is not nice 
when you are out all day.” 

“What will you do when I go away altogether, Duck?” 

“T will go with you,” said Duck emphatically, and dived 
with her head under Shana’s elbow. 

“Duck, you nearly upset Aunt Shana’s raisins into her lap!” 
said her father. 

“It was Shana’s own hand that was shaking, papa,” said 
Duck. “I saw it before I poked her with my head.” 

That night the wind roared as usual round The Rath, coming 
down with many a swoop and rush from that near, overhang- 
ing mountain, and hurtling strangely over the girls’ low, slant- 
roofed rooms. <A sound as of blowing of organ-pipes was going 
on in the chimney, and Shana and Rosheen lay awake listening 
to the rude, familiar music, and Duck lay sound asleep in her 
crib between them. 

“Shana,” said Rosheen, in a pause of the wind, “why does 
Flora dislike Willie Callender?” 

“Say Mr. Callender, Rosheen. It is not nice, dear, to call 
young men by their Christian names.” 

“But we know him so well. What does Flora see in him 
to dislike?” ' 

“He has no money in the three per cents,” said Shana 
grimly. : 

“O Shana!” 

“Nothing but an honorable name and a profession,” con- 
tinued Shana; “so what is there for any one to like about 
him?” 

“I should think,” said Rosheen, “that when a young fellow 
has such a pleasant face and such a kind, gentlemanly manner 
any one might get on without disliking him.” 

“ Well, dear, he is nothing to us, so we had better not talk 
about him.” 

“T am sure he thinks a great deal of you, Shana.” 

But Shana pretended to be asleep. 

Rosheen was soon asleep in reality, and, after lying long 
awake thinking, Shana got up and, lighting her lamp, dressed 
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herself. Passing by Duck’s bed, she held the light above the 
little face, and then knelt beside the child and kissed her ten- 
derly. 

“Eat your bread, my darling?” she murmured in an ag- 
grieved whisper. “Stand in your light? Encroach on your lit- 
tle worldly inheritance? No, my Duck, your Shana has more 
pride for herself, more love for you than that! Come, then, 
Shana, and try what the storm will tell you this lively night!” 

She passed into the sitting-room and closed the door of the 
sleeping-chamber softly behind her. Shading her lamp and 
rousing up the fire, she opened a drawer in the old school- 
room table and took out some paper and pens. A cup of 
strong tea stood ready on the hearth to scare away the natural 
sleep from her young eyes. Having drunk this, she settled her- 
self at the table and listened for inspiration in the hurtling of 
the wind. 

“Rosheen was right,” she said. ‘“ There ought to be love 
init. But how can I write on such a subject?” As she lis- 
tened a tale of love and sorrow and struggling grew out of 
the sobbing voices round the window and came to her. A 
smiling face with fair curls, a manly young face, a cheerful 
voice came across her thoughts—not the sort of hero for a 
harrowing tale. 

“T must make my hero exactly the reverse of that vision,” 
she said with a smile, and then, as the wind bullied on through 
the trees and piped weird ditties. through the ancient sashes, 
Shana drooped her head on her hands and struggled with a 
serious and unexpected difficulty—that of keeping a certain liv- 
ing individuality out of the interesting tale she was hoping to 
write. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


THE Episcopalians in this country form a most respectable 
body; and, as they are of a religious character, they ought to 
influence public opinion, and produce a conservative effect upon 
the nation. Toa certain extent they should have the credit of 
such a beneficial influence. We are glad when we hear them 
announcing any correct principles or expressing a belief in any 
of the truths of the Christian creed. Still, we must admit that 
from the point of doctrine they are most unsatisfactory. Some- 
times we hear them proclaim articles of faith; but when we look 
for the practice which should follow such profession we are dis- 
appointed. Sometimes we are led to hope that they will, when 
they meet in convention, assert some principles which might 
lead the sincere to the knowledge of the whole truth; but just 
when we expect to hear something certain, we listen and hear 
nothing but unmeaning generalities. They beautifully draw 
near to the boundaries of a Christian profession, and then 
quickly, with an assumption of dignity, draw back. They will 
sometimes defend a practice which is in accordance with Catho- 
lic belief, and we might look to see them standing by our side in 
the battle with infidelity. But whatever they profess they are 
unwilling to be found in alliance with us. Some of them will 
even turn against us in contradiction to the principles they 
teach. And the reason of this inconsistency is to be found in 
the fact that, whatever they call themselves, they are essentially 
a Protestant body. Each of their members is as independent as 
is the whole body. Their ministers and their bishops have only 
the power of their personal influence. They do not agree in 
matters of faith, and even when they recite the same creeds each 
one has his own interpretation of them. It could not be other- 
wise. God alone can make unity; and there is only one divine 
body on earth which possesses it. With all its pretensions, and 
with due justice to all its merits, the Episcopal Church is per- 
haps most distinguished by the fact that it embraces under one 
name the most widely differing beliefs. In some of their churches 
doctrines are taught which are contradictory of those which are 
professed in other churches; and yet they agree to let every man 
have his own liberty. One minister puts on vestments which are 
those of the Catholic Church, and professes to celebrate Mass. 
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Another minister of equal authority declares his brother to be an 
idolater. Yet both are good Episcopalians, and enjoy “the 
liberty wherewith Protestantism has made them free.” The best 
way to settle disputes is to let every one do as he chooses; and 
this is the true Episcopalian way. There is a minister in good 
standing in New York who has spoken of our adorable Lord as if 
he were a mere man, and has criticised his words and deeds. Yet 
no one dares to try him for heresy because, as a churchman of 
the High kind informed us, there was no way to detect and de- 
fine heresy. These remarks introduce the few words we have to 
say about the convention. It was, as far as we can see, worthy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Convention opened with much ceremony. According 
to the journal, a crucifer |ed the procession. In the old times we 
never heard of such a minister, and we are very glad the Episco- 
palians have found him, even though he bears a Latin name. 
The sermon at the opening of the deliberations was preached 
by Bishop Bedell. It is a most remarkable one. It informs us 
that “the church to which he belongs has existed for six thou- 
sand years,” that his ministry has been in existence for the same 
period of time, and that “the sacraments have been the divinely 
ordained means by which men have been acknowledged as mem- 
bers of the family of God beyond the memory of man.” He tells 
us that “the Passover was in every sense a sacrament,” that “ the 
sacrifices ordained by God in the patriarchal church were of the 
nature of a sacrament,” and that when Christ came “the faith 
was not changed, and those whose hearts were one in Christ 
Jesus learned that forms are not of the substance of religion, and 
may and ought to be wxifed in such wise as to produce peace and 
love among brethren.” He says that the theory of Darwin had 
nothing to do with this; and that “he knows of no principle of 
natural selection which could have produced such a constant se- 
ries of events.” We confess we do not understand these re- 
marks. We do not see how the Jewish and the Christian faith 
were the same, and we are sure that the Episcopalian Church 
is not six thousand years old. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
neither Adam, nor Noe, nor Abraham knew anything of it. 
Still, the bishop might as well claim this great antiquity, as 
claim to be in any way a representative of the Catholic Church. 

Proceeding upon this great claim, one of the first movements 
of the deputies was to change the name of their church. How 
so very old a church came to have a false name is quite strange. 
A resolution was offered that “the name Protestant Episcopal is 
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too narrow and exclusive a designation of a dranch of the one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and should be expunged.” 
Another resolution was “that this church in the United States 
by her descent from the Ecclesia Anglicana is the Ecclesia Amert- 
cana, and therefore should be called ‘the American Catholic 
Church.’” We always like the use of Latin, but we do not see 
the sequence. The “Ecclesia Anglicana” might not be the Ca- 
tholic Church, and it might have offspring which, even accord- 
ing to Episcopalians, are not churches. We humbly beg to state 
that the reasoning is not conclusive. However, it was not per- 
mitted to these churchmen to change their name, as the majority 
of the house was opposed to it. We sympathize with the mem- 
bers of this “Ecclesia Americana”; but, as Bishop Bedell said, 
“forms are not of the substance of religion, and ought to be uni- 
fied.” We would advise them not to despair, as the happy day 
may come, and in this country a man may call himself anything. 
The name Catholic covering any species of Protestantism would 
be a strange anomaly. Perhaps the crucifer, were he well di- 
rected, might lead to this in some way. 

Another resolution which seems extraordinary to us, though 
no doubt well meant, was the proposition to welcome to their 
unity all mankind and any who would conform to a few condi- 
tions, just the most simple in the world. We give the text be- 
cause it was queer, though it did not pass: 


“The Church is also willing to receive into union any congregation of 
Christian people who will give satisfactory pledges touching these four 
points—to wit: 

“1st. That they accept the definitions of the faith as set forth by the 
undisputed general councils. 

“2d. That they will have, and continue to have, a ministry of aposto- 
lic succession, given either hypothetically or absolutely. 

“3d, That their members will receive Confirmation at the hands of a 
bishop; and 

“4th. That they will use only valid forms in the administration of the 
two great sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist.” 


It is queer because no body on the face of the earth which has 
“a ministry of apostolic succession” recognizes that of the 
Episcopal Church; and, secondly, because we fear the Protes- 
tants who do not believe in the apostolic succession will not 
run to them in large numbers. 

Of the same nature was the resolution offered by Rev. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks: 


“ Resolved, That the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church sends cordial greetings to the assembly of the Congregational 
Church now in session in this city, and expresses its devout hope that our 
deliberations, though separately conducted, may minister together to the 
glory of God and the advancement of our common Christianity.” 


Upon this resolution there was a discussion which became 
quite animated. One gentleman said that “it was an approval 
of a schism from the Catholic Church.” Another remarked that 
it was “the place of this branch of the Holy Catholic Church 
to make efforts to bring back again those who have gone off.” 
Another member thought “this was an invidious discrimination 
against our Unitarian brethren, who were also in session in Chi- 
cago.” The Rev. Dr. Harris made the following appropriate 
remarks: 


“Mr. President, a person of high authority in the Holy Catholic Church 
wrote, many years ago, ‘ There are Gifferences of administration, but it is the 
same Lord,’ and ‘It is the same God that worketh all in all’; and if any one 
holds the doctrine of the Incarnation as the very fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, he is a Christian brother, albeit his ‘administration’ may be 
modelled otherwise than our own, and we may stretch out to him the hand 
of Christian brotherhood. It seems to me that those who speak so con- 
stantly of the Holy Catholic Church, and would apply that title exclusively 
to themselves, would do well to remember that the whole Western Church 
is in a state of schism. There is not a correct copy of the creed called the 
Nicene set forth for use in the whole Western Church.” 


Finally, in place of the original resolution, the following was 
carried unanimously : 


“ Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that we send our Congre 
gational brethren, now in this city, our cordial greeting, and beg them to 
unite with us in prayers for the peace and unity of Christendom.” 


We do not hear that the Congregationalists sent back any 
message, nor that they were flattered by the notice taken of 
them. If they pray for Christian unity they will do so, no 
doubt, in their own way, and invite the Episcopalians to come to 
them. On matters of faith their platform is equally broad, and 
in matters of discipline it is broader. 

The House of Bishops seem to have at heart the effort to 
draw to the Episcopal Church any and all of the Protestant 
bodies. So in the fulness of their charity they publish a declara- 
tion, first attacking, as a matter of course, the Bishop of Rome. 
They do not desire any unity with the Catholic Church, but 
they wish to throw the shield of their protection over those 
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who protest against it, using their private judgment without 
limit. They do not seek “to absorb other communions, but 
rather to co-operate with them on the basis of a common faith 
and order.” All they ask is that they shall accept what they 
believe, and let ¢hem teach them; that they shall hold the episco- 
pate of Elizabeth and Barlow to be essential to the church. It 
is very little for them to ask, and we do not see why they should 
ask more. They only demand that all Protestants shall be- 
come Episcopalians. When shall we see that blessed day? There 
is only one thing which strikes us unfavorably when they de- 
mand an “historic episcopate.” They should amend this by 
beginning their history with their great queen and founder or 
their illustrious grandfather, Henry VIII. We doubt if Protes- 
tants generally will be pleased with this kind of episcopate, so 
much so as to go after it. We candidly admit that the whole 
“declaration” sounds like words without meaning. It reminds 
us of the one juror who called the eleven obstinate because they 
would not adopt his opinion. We recommend to the venerable 
body the remarks of the Rev. Mr. Davenport, which are enter- 
taining as well as instructive: 


‘‘The Protestant theory of theology has been from the very inception 
—I speak historically—that true theology is the evolution of the individual 
mind, If this be so, then there is no standard of truth, and truth becomes 
only what a man troweth or thinketh, as Horne Tooke has said in the Dz- 
versions of Purley,’ published in 1776. Now, sir, this man comes and asks 
you this question. What answer shall you make? If the house will par- 
don me, I trust it will not be too undignified if I recount a personal expe- 
rience. I was once talking with an Irish Jesuit father, sharp, shrewd, and 
cunning. I wastrying to do the act which a great many Episcopal ministers 
do, of proving to him that I was a Catholic, but used a Protestant Episco- 
pal Prayer-Book. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ my friend, let me give you a little advice. 
If you send your card up to me in a public-house, John Smith, don’t you 
expect me, when I meet you, to believe that your name is Wm. Brown; if 
you Protestant Episcopalians believe you are Catholic, do not send out 
your card labelled Protestant.’ Well, I am free to confess that it was 
rather a hard argument for me to answer. Of course I proceeded to ex- 
plain to him that we did not mean anything by it, that we really were Ca- 
tholics. Of course I explained to him that we were Catholic in theory, 
although we might be Protestant in name; but his only answer was : ‘ Don’t 
send out your card labelled Protestant.’ ” 


How a Protestant body can ask others to give up their dis- 
tinctive opinions and embrace its doctrines on the principle of 
authority is a mystery to us. 

There were many discussions in regard to the alteration of 
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the Prayer-Book and the discipline of bishops and presbyters. 
We believe nothing was detinitely settled, but that the most im- 
portant questions were referred to the next convention. At any 
rate, these matters have no general interest. There was some 
deliberation on “marriage and divorce,” and on the subject of 
“ Christian education.”” Some good and true things were said, 
and we wait with patience to see if the action of this convention 
will have any permanent results. Both these subjects touch the 
great evils of our day, and any religious body which has a belief 
of its own, and any desire to propagate it, cannot speak with any 
uncertain words. Our divine Lord says: “He that gathereth 
not with me scattereth.” “He that is not with me is against 


” 


me. 

In regard to the subject of ‘“ marriage and divorce” several 
canons were presented, none of which were adopted. One pro- 
posed to adupt the impediments of the Mosaic Law, as in Levi- 
ticus, xviiith chapter. Another forbids divorce except for adul- 
tery or fornication, and permits re-marriage only to the innocent 
party. These canons were to be enlorced by ecclesiastical penal- 
ties. No legislation was, however, deemed expedient, and all the 
result of the debate was the adoption of the following resolution : 


“ Resolved, Toward restoration of American civilization, decaying al- 
ready at its root; for the promotion of stability in church and state; for 
the protection of social purity and order; for the sake of natural good 
morals ; in advancement of the glory of our Lord Christ, who is head over 
all things to his body, which is the church, that this house will not aban- 
don the subject of marriage and diverce uutil legislation upon it be effected 
in accordance with the law of God as set forth in nature and revealed in the 
Word; and that it appoint a committee, to consist of three presbyters, of 
whom its president shall be one, to sit during the next three years, take 
into consideration the whole subject, and report to the next General Con- 
vention as early as possible in its session.” 


This is surely encouraging. Three years hence there may be 
another postponement. One would think that a body calling 
itself “ Ecclesia Americana” might have definite rules on the funda- 


mental question of marriage. 

The bishops in their pastoral make the following declaration: 

at 

“Separation insany form should be regarded, and is regarded by the 
church, as a last and dreadful expedient, only to be justified by the gravest 
considerations, and, as it were, conceded to the unfortunate beings whose 
position constrains the grant of such relief. But no separation carries with 
it the right to seek another alliance; nor, except in one case, can a subse- 
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quent marriage be permitted.. To parties who have been lawfully joined to- 
gether, according to the will of God, divorce with permission to marry again 
is not conceded by the church, unless the ground of divorce be adultery, 
and in that case the guilty party is absolutely excluded from marrying again 
during the lifetime of the other, and to the innocent party only is permis- 
sion conceded to contract another marriage.” 


We would respectfully ask the bishops if they believe that 
adultery breaks altogether the bond of marriage. If it does, why 
is not the guilty person freeto marry? And we would commend 
to their study the words of St. Paul, i. Cor. vii. 39: “A woman 
is bound by the law as long as her husband liveth: but if her husband 
die, she is at liberty.”” The words of our Lord are even more 
plain: ‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for for- 
nication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and he 
who shall marry her that is put away, committeth adultery” (St. 
Matt. xix. 9). These words of our Lord, according to the uni- 
versal explanation of the church, permit a separation for adultery, 
but affirm that death only can solve the tie of marriage. Any 
other interpretation would make the context absurd and directly 
contradict the language of the apostle: “ The law hath dominion 
over a man as long ashe liveth. The woman also is bound to the 
law whilst her husband liveth. Wherefore if she be with another 
man while her husband liveth, she shall be called an adulteress ” 
(Rom. vii. 1-3). To say, as the bishops seem to do, that the mar- 
riage tie can be dissolved by the sin of either party is to put 
- divorce into the hands of the vilest, who can free themselves from 
their wives or husbands whenever they choose to be unfaithful. 
And, as we remarked, the tie cannot be broken for the innocent 
unless it is broken for the guilty. It is not a question of disci- 
pline. It is simply a question whether there shall be a marriage 
ornot. Surely a man, according to the law of Christ, cannot 
have two wives at the same time, nor can a woman have two hus- 
bands. 

We wish that the Episcopal Church would make some laws in 
regard to marriage which its ministers would feel bound to obey. 
It is a source of many evils, and often a grief to us, that Catholics 
who are forbidden to marry for just reasons by their own pastors, 
who are even prevented by serious impediments, have only to go 
to Episcopal ministers to be married. This is not true of all 
the ministers, but surely there ought to be some law. Such dis- 
obedient Catholics know that their marriage is sinful, and some- 
times null. We have known one of the principal Episcopal 
churches in this city opened for the solemn celebration of a mar- 
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riage between a Catholic and an infidel unbaptized who had hardly 
a belief in a God. 

The subject of education received some notice also. With 
much that was said in the debates we are pleased, and would be 
consoled if such discussion would lead to action. The bishops 
in their address utter these appropriate words: 


“The Church of God must change her attitude, must take higher, 
stronger, more definite ground in regard to the education of the young life 
entrusted to her, as well as of the young life in the broader sphere of the 
nation. She has a message to deliver, a duty to discharge in this matter. 
Too long already have both been held in abeyance. At theclose of this first 
century of her own and of the country’s history, so full of solemn warnings 
as well as of great achievements, let her voice go forth, declaring that, 
whatever others may do, she cannot without protest and resistance allow 
the salt of Christ’s Gospel to be cast out, little by little, from the education 
of the children of this land; that she cannot without disloyalty to her di- 
vine commission acquiesce in what has grown to be the ‘policy of the day 
on this subject, which, because of its inability to agree upon the fundamen- 
tals of religion to be taught in the public schools, has lapsed into the peril- 
ous heresy of modern secularism, that these schools can best do their pro- 
per work when giving no religious teaching whatever. We are the friends 
of these schools, sustained by such liberal expenditure ; and because we are 
so, we desire all the more to $ee them placed on the only basis which will 
be at once enduring and beneficent. It is not to be denied that we are con- 
fronted with tendencies in the training of the children of the church and of 
the nation which indicate changes in the feeling and opinion of this genera- 
tion as dangerous as they are profound—changes which strike at the church’s 
hold upon the loyalty and love of the children now being nurtured in her 
bosom, and threaten to inflict an incurable wound upon the moral interests 
of the nation. We are drifting into an apostasy from the eternal law of 
righteousness, the supreme factor in the making of public and private 
character, which can end only in an eclipse of the noblest hopes and 
franchises of a humanity redeemed by the Precious Blood of the Son of 


God.” 


These words are strong and high-sounding. But what do they 
mean? It is evident that they condemn the public schools as 
they are at present administered. Do they mean that their 
people ought not to frequent them until religion be taught in 
them? Will they command their members to take their chil- 
dren from them? Or will they wait until in some way an ex- 
purgated Christianity, very little more than deism, can be taught 
within their walls? For ‘his, even, we think they will have to 
wait a long time. And in the interim what will become of their 
children ? 

If we are not mistaken, the Episcopal Convention some 
time ago passed a resolution recommending ‘parochial schools. 
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Will any one tell us if many have been established? And will 
any one explain why Episcopalians are generally in favor of the 
public schools, and take sides with the unbeliever and the athe- 
ist on the subject of education, seeming at least to favor the 
divorce of religion from education? We venture to hope that 
the words of this pastoral will have some effect. 

Before we close these few remarks we will express some re- 
gret that no rules of discipline were made to govern those min- 
isters who profess to say Mass and to hear confessions. Does 
the Episcopal Church permit any of its ministers to put on the 
vestments of the Catholic Church, and to adopt ceremonies which 
are expressly forbidden by the Book of Common Prayer? They 
must give an answer to the question. If they say nothing, then, 
in effect, they say yes. If so, what is the use of the Prayer-Book 
or of the Articles of religion ? 

As to confessicns, it is a very serious and practical question. 
If Episcopal ministers are to hear confessions ought not some 
rules to be adopted for the dignity, safety, and, we will say, de- 
cency of the ceremony? We well know that their absolutions 
are utterly invalid ; but all the more is it unsafe for any man or 
woman to trust his or her conscience in their hands unless strin- 
gent rules be enforced. 

What we have said has been said in the spirit of justice and 
true Christian charity. We will hope for better things at the 
next General Convention, and in the meantime we will hope that 
even the little that has been resolved will be put into practice. 





A “BLACK” CHRISTMAS. 


IT began to look like it towards the middle of December. 
We were enjoying our afternoon tea on a certain Thursday 
when some one came in with the news that a very dense fog was 
settling, gradually creeping about Kensington and blotting out 
all prominent objects from view. 

“Tt looks like the thing the oldest inhabitant talks about,” said 
B. “Suppose it should engulf us for Christmas.” Two of our 
party knew a London fog only theoretically, and were inclined to 
be cheered by the prospect of enjoying the genuine article this 
season; but alas! the others had experienced every variety of 
“black” weather, and knew too well what would be the result 


€ven in the midst of the most hilarious Christmas cheer and 
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good-will. The evening of that day deepened our forebodings; 
the next morning the dark mist had increased, and I am inclined 
to think that all those who remember London in that special 
Christmas-tide will bear witness that never was such a terrible 
envelopment of gloom as greeted our little world the day before 
Christmas eve. We had made some peculiarly American pre- 


parations for the day ; stockings were to be hung up and the ser- 


vants’ presents given in Transatlantic fashion. But here was an 
unexpected misery. Who could be cheerful Christmas day with 
gaslight indoors and an absolute veil of blackness shutting out 
every object from view without. The records of notable events 
go to prove that in more than forty years such a fog had not 
been known. Leaving my own house to make a call in the im- 
mediate neighborhood I found myself absolutely lost, and that 
peculiar sensation which all who have experienced it understand, 
of losing calculation of time or place, points of the compass and 
distance, etc., overcame me, and staggering blindly on in this 
dreadful vapor I found myself at last at least a quarter of a mile 
out of my way, having had no consciousness of anything but 
movement, carried along in the whirl of the black mist in and out 
of which now and then came the flash of a lantern or the sudden 
sound of a horse’s hoofs as some cabman pulled up his steed, 
against which I was stumbling. After that | made no attempt 
to penetrate the mysteries of the vapor, but there settled upon 
our minds a conviction that to spend Christmas in London under 
these circumstances would be to deprive our little circle of all 
its literary or artistic vitality for months to‘come. Decisions for 
what we called a “ wander”’ were always easily made, since there 
were to be only the suggestion of a destination, some careless 
discourse while a railway map was studied, a few desirable ele- 
ments or qualifications jotted down, and behold we were ex 
route; light-hearted travellers who knew or cared only for a spice 
of novelty and adventure set up against a background of some- 
thing fair in the landscape and interesting in the traditions of the 
place to which we wandered. 

I have no remembrance of our deciding to go to the cathe- 
dral city of Winchester for that Christmas when we left Lon- 
don. It is true that somebody had been reading aloud Henry 
Esmond, and our enthusiasms had found expression the week 
previous; that we had skirted Kensington Square, looking up at 
the yellow stone houses, which are said to be quite unchanged 
since the days of the Castiewoods, and our talk had been of the 
hero dear to our hearts who had ridden forward out of Kensing- 
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ton Square, journeying down to “ Walcote,” Lady Castlewood’s 
quaint manor-house near to Winchester city. And had not Es- 
mond left his horse at ‘‘ The George Inn’’? And was not “The 
George” a place of traditional importance? Winchester teemed 
with the story and romance of kings. Winchester had been the 
Camelot of King Arthur. In that same city had not Queen 
Emma walked triumphantly over the red-hot ploughshares? 
There had Canute hung up his crown after commanding the 
waves to do his bidding. There, on a quiet bridge, the “ White 
Ladies”” were wont moonlight nights to appear; there had the 
curfew been rung and the Domesday Book compiled, and more- 
over about the ancient city cluster associations far less remote 
than all of these, but scarcely of less interest, since they suggest 
the form and features of Jane Austen, whose work, carelessly 
received more than half a century ago, was just now the talk of 
certain London circles. 

To Winchester, therefore, we took our way, qualifying the 
decision to remain there only by a reserve in case the fog should 
hold the town also in its drear embrace. But we had not been 
twenty miles out of London before the vapors seemed to roll 
away. With them all our depression vanished, and it was a 
merry little party who arrived in the biting cold of @ starlit 
night in the old cathedral city. Quaintness in architecture being 
the first necessity in the mind of one of our company, we chose 
an inn which might have been a monastery in its day, and 
which certainly presented now as curious a medizeval aspect 
as the heart of technical artist could desire. But the service was 
wretchedly inferior. We languished through an evening meal ;. 
we retired to barracks of sleeping apartments, cold and comfort- 
less in spite of heavy oaken carvings, deep window-seats, and 
yawning fire-places. It was Christmas eve, and we determined 
that Christmas day should see us elsewhere, for this was assuredly 
not “The George” of Esmond’s knowledge. Of all Christmas 
mornings it seems to me that which dawned on us in Winchester 
was the brightest, the crispest and clearest I have ever known. 
The air as I went along the old streets to early Mass seemed 
fairly vibrating with tidings of good-will, of cheerfulness and 
vitality. The old year would certainly die vigorous if this fine, 
crisp weather would continue. The church to which I went, 
quite by chance, was one little known to tourists I fancy, and yet 
it had all the charm of medieval antiquity in form; indeed a sug- 
gestion of earlier days, of having been the crypt of some ancient 
edifice. A band of quaintly-dressed school children passed under 
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the low-arched doorway just in advance of me. Their round, 
blooming faces, encased in little caps, looked the most fitting of 
Christmas countenances; the smile which the season evokes on 
every human face, I believe, who recognizes the meaning of the 
day, touching the childish lips and cheeks, bringing dimples and 
that charming air of suppressed merriment which is so captivat- 
ing in small people. Two by two they demurely passed in, tak- 
ing their places in the rear of the church, presently caroling forth 
a happy-hearted sort of hymn while the sunlight of the winter's 
morning streamed in through the painted windows, bringing into 
prominence the quaint old stone carvings, the faded frescoes, fall- 
ing aslant upon the altar itself, while the wreaths and arches of 
green holly caught beams enough of the morning’s glory to 
make them look thoroughly what they meant to be—emblems of 
good cheer and peace on earth to men of good-will. It was a 
simple, comforting service. The priest addressed a few words to 
his flock, thanked them for certain Christmas liberality they had 
displayed, and put himself, as it were, tenderly in sympathy with 
their feelings in this happy festival, and then the organ played 
the Christmas carol once again, the children’s voices were raised, 
and I went out filled with that protective sense which our ser- 
vices in any land or on any occasion produce in the loneliest 
or weariest of hearts. 

To “ The George Inn” we took our way about ten o’clock on 
Christmas morning. Down a queer old street we went, passing 
under an archway to the entrance. 

We fancied Esmond loitering here in the flagged courtyard 
of ‘“‘ The George” for a moment, filled, no doubt, by thoughts 
of Beatrix and his fair mistress, of his lord laid dead upon that 
cruel field of voluntary battle; and it was with a confusing sense 
that the associations of romance were the most real after all that 
we turned to answer the polite inquiries addressed us by a pomp- 
ous head- waiter, who presently conducted us up a staircase at the 
left and down a wide, somewhat gloomy hall to a suite of rooms 
which contained an imposing sitting-room overlooking a fine 
street and displaying the usual works of art, horsehair furniture, 
large centre-table, and bright coal fire which are to be found in 
every country inn in England. Lord Nelson dying confronted 
Queen Victoria in her coronation robes, and a hunting morning 
glowed finely in a colored print above the chimney-piece. I have 
often thought of that waiter at ‘The George.” He was not un- 
like an attendant whom Mr. Aldrich once so cleverly described 
in a Dover street hotel. He ushered us into this sitting-room 
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with the air plainly of a man who would form his estimate of us 
solely upon the manner in which we accepted the luxuries of the 
hotel. Tall, portly, calm, and dispassionate, he measured us 
every one, and from that first moment we yielded him a submis- 
sion which only grew less the very last half-hour of our stay, for 
at that late moment his whole attitude and manner towards us 
was changed. The rash generosity of one member of the party 
in repeating a fee and casting from his own purse a guinea sud- 
denly transformed John James into what might have been our 
slave had we remained longer, but, alas! at that moment we were 
starting from the archway of the door, and we have only been 
able to speculate as to what we might have demanded of that 
abject menial, a last vision of whom we had standing in the door- 
way, gazing upon us with a smile that was positively fond and a 
manner which was almost maudlin. 

It was somewhat difficult, in spite of the clear, cold weather, to 
create a domestic feeling of Christmas-tide over the dinner which 
we left John James to provide. Every one knows how hard it is 
to be spontaneous on such an occasion on the proper subjects, but 
there was hilarity enough, and the banquet at an end, we started 
out for a saunter through the town. The grand old town, with 
its narrow streets dignified by solemn architecture, its wide and 
open spaces, the central of which is dominated by that cathedral 
which has witnessed so much that is romantic, picturesque, pa- 
thetic, and tragic in England’s history. The sombre tones of 
winter were here and there modified by the perennial green of ivy 
and other foliage of the season, and at no time in the English 
country is there an idea of gloom to be connected merely with 
the cold months of the year. The steep high street of the town 
has a solemn look of the past which even Christmas-tide did not 
brighten; but it was on that very afternoon that we saw members 
ofa company of people who were to provide for us next night 
such an evening’s entertainment as I would go many miles to 
enjoy again. Two of these people,a man and a woman, were 
standing near the open doorway of a sort of hall, and their atti- 
tude, or a something dramatic in their manner, suggested to our 
minds the strolling players we had once seen—and, oh, how 
heartily enjoyed!—in another county. I forget which one of our 
very indolently contented party spoke to the gentleman, but I 
remember that we were soon in possession of the interesting fact 
that he was to perform Macbeth the following night. There were 
no programmes, but he mentioned to us, witha sort of Macready 
manner, that the play would be given with Lock’s music. Now, 
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as very seldom at Drury Lane, or Booth’s Theatre in New York, 
or possibly the Chicago Opera House, could we hope to see 
Macbeth so lavishly put upon the stage, we decided immediately 
to secure places for this, to us, unique entertainment, and, being 
a party of four people, we spent two shillings at once for reserved 
seats. 

I fear that comments on the traditionary greatness of Win- 
chester Cathedral would be superfluous, since the subject has 
been treated of so often and in so masterly a manner; but it is 
not possible to pass by unrecorded the feeling of solemnity and 
awe with which we found ourselves standing on the very ground 
which had been consecrated for one of the first Christian churches 
in Great Britain. The seal of St. Augustine was laid upon the 
place. Here were buried those Saxon kings of Wessex who held 
the faith of Christ in its integrity ; here Edward the Confessor 
was crowned, and here William of Wykeham knelt many an hour 
in that prayer for enlightenment with which he began and ended 
his great work of education of the English people. It is not 
possible for the Catholic heart to rest tranquil when standing 
within an English cathedral consecrated, as is that of Winchester, 
by memories which can turn to dust and ashes the uses of to-day. 
All present associations seem to drift away from eye and mind, 
all appeal to the imagination and fancy which the service here 
presented might make elsewhere is of no avail. Back hundreds 
of years the Catholic intelligence must travel, and, behold! it is a 
king crowned and anointed by the successor of St. Peter whom 
we see here ; it is a saint whose prayers we seem to hear; it isa 
Catholic bishop and a scholar—the man of progress and learning, 
one of the innumerable blazing torches lighted by the church in 
ages which indeed would otherwise have been dark—whose pre- 
sence seems to animate the place. 

Of the original edifice very little remains, but the new cathe- 
dral, as it is called, was begun in 1079. It was completed in 1093, 
when the monks, in solemn procession and in presence of nearly 
all the bishops and abbots of England, entered to offer thanks to 
God on taking possession of the sacred building. In length the 
cathedral of Winchester exceeds any other in Great Britain, and 
if the vast enclosure seen on entering the western part produces 
an impression of coldness from the lack of color, one soon learns 
to appreciate the exquisite beauty of form in arch and pier, the 
balustrade of the triforium producing an exquisite effect, whether 
viewed from a distance or near by. Cromwell and his troops 
did not, of course, pass by Winchester in their devastations, but 
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they defaced less here, no doubt, than elsewhere, since the traces 
of their raid were soon done away with. In Winchester cathe- 
dral the honored dead represent lives and periods as various and 
as remote from each other as the centuries which separate them. 
Think of the transition from William Rufus to Mrs. Montagu, 
founder of the Bas-Bleus in the London of the last century; from 
Beaufort, Shakspere’s cardinal, to Jane Austen, whose gentle life 
of genius ended in the town of Winchester, 1817! Izaak Walton’s 
tomb is here, with an inscription written by Bishop Ken, and which 
runs as follows: 


“ Alas! he’s gone before, 
Gone to return no more. 
Our panting breasts aspire 
After their aged sire, 
Whose well-spent life did last 
Full ninety years and past; 
But now he hath begun 
That which will ne’er be done. 
Crowned with eternal bliss, 
We wish our souls with his.” 


Dr. Hawkins, who was son-in-law to that “ prince of fisher- 
men,” was prebendary of Winchester in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and Walton died at his house, not far from 
the Itchen, so that the neighborhood still resorted to by peace- 
fully-minded anglers is full of associations connected with the 
genial author of works which will be classics as long as the lan- 
guage endures. 

From the cathedral to the college seemed a natural transition. 
Christmas day found us in almost solitary possession of this inte- 
resting public school. We passed under the gateway and found 
the porter in his lodge, quite ready to show us through the 
college. A day or two before had seen the exodus of boys for 
the holidays, and so we wandered about the buildings of this 
famous “nursery school” of Great Britain, free to gaze at the 
places of master and scholar and brood over the associations 
which belong to the college which William of Wykeham founded 
as a preparatory place of instruction to his college at Oxford. 
King Egbert, it is true, had chosen Winchester as a school for 
his son Ethelwulf, and Alfred the Great had received instruction 
here from St. Swithin. Wykeham himself had studied in Win- 
chester in a grammar school near the Minster gate, where he 
must have formed the idea of establishing a school on an im- 
proved and altogether superior model. We are told that the 
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first stone was laid in 1387. In 1396 the buildings were com- 
pleted. Once under that gateway,a grand procession passed 
when Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII., was born in Winchester 
Castle; and again when Henry VIII., accompanied by Charles 
V., paid a royal visit to the city and to the college; and, again, 
Edward VI. stood in the hall to receive Latin verses written for 
the occasion. With the visit of Henry VIII. is associated an- 
other special point of interest to the tourist who goes to Win- 
chester. In the old palace there exists a hall built by Henry III. 
in the thirteenth century, and which now is used as the county 
court. Thither we bent our steps chiefly to gaze upon what is 
known as the Round Table of King Arthur. It hangs at the 
eastern end of the hall above what was formerly the royal seat, 
and is simply the round disc of a table painted, as is supposed, 
early in the sixteenth century, a double rose red and white in the 
centre, above which is the figure of King Arthur. Twenty-four 
rays extend from the rose, in each of which is the name of King 
Arthur’s knights. Tradition asserts that this is the original 
table of the blameless king; but as everything of the Arthurian 
romance is shrouded in mystery no historian or chronicler is 
willing to assert any facts connected with it prior to the reign 
of Henry VI. Hardyng alluded to it as “still hanging in Win- 
chester,” while a Spanish historian present at the marriage of 
Philip and Mary alludes to it as a piece of antiquity. Certain 
it is that Henry VIII. and his royal visitor examined it with inte- 
rest as a relic from some previous epoch. The next visit of roy- 
alty to Winchester was that of Henry’s daughter, Mary, and her 
bridegroom, Philip ; the nuptials were celebrated at the cathedral. 

Sixty thousand Spanish grandees and cavaliers attended Don 
Philip to the altar, the queen having her own train of ladies and 
the principal nobility of England. The Spanish ceremonial at 
an end, Don Philip, we are told, took the queen by the hand and 
conducted her back to the episcopal palace, the services in the 
cathedral having lasted from eleven in the morning until three 
in the afternoon. The chair on which Queen Mary sat during a 
portion of the service is still shown in the cathedral, it having 
been sent to her from Rome for this purpose. A gorgeous ban- 
quet, presentations, and dancing occupied the rest of the day and 
evening, although it is said that in the suburbs of Winchester 
party feeling ran high, and the liveliest of quarrels went on be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic attendants of the royal people. 
The next day, however, the Spanish fleet sailed for the coast of 
Flanders, some four thousand Spaniards, who had come over 
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with Philip, being compelled by the marriage articles of the 
queen to return to their own country, or at least to pledge them- 
selves not to remain in Great Britain. The next day the queen 
and her spouse retired to Basinghouse, the residence of Sir Wil- 
liam Paulet, created Marquis of Winchester by Edward VI.,a 
place well known later for its being the refuge of many a pro- 
scribed and hunted-down Catholic. During Cromwell's time 
this house became a refuge for the royalists. In 1645 Cromwell 
writes to Speaker Lenthall that “he thanks God he can give a 
good account of Basing,” which may be interpreted as meaning 
that the Parliamentary troops had stormed the loyal place, re- 
ducing it nearly to ruins, while the plunder of the soldiers was 
enormous. Not very long ago some skeletons, cannon-balls, and 
coins were found by excavators in the neighborhood, supposed 
to have been buried there when Basinghouse was taken. A 
week after her marriage Queen Mary left Winchester for Wind- 
sor Castle, and the place seems to have known her no more. 
But Elizabeth visited it later, making use of Basinghouse as a 
residence. 

We spent the day after Christmas in idle saunterings that 
proved very pleasant, since they included walks about the town 
and suburbs, down some country roads and lanes such as abound 
in the neighborhood. The hedgerows of this part of Hampshire 
are especially dear to the lovers of the spring-time, since they are 
noted for the early bloom and the shelter they give to the wild 
flowers which appear in abundance directly the first frosts of the 
season have departed. We reserved a visit to Holy Cross, how- 
ever, for the next day, and remembered, as we lingered over our 
six o’clock dinner, that we had reserved seats for the performance 
of Macbeth. 

The strolling player, pure and simple, is supposed to be ex- 
tinct in England, but on no less than three occasions was it our 
good fortune to come upon types of this class in the profession 
which afforded us richest material for studies of human nature 
and the most hilarious amusement. We had seen a company in 
Surrey perform a melodrama based on Miss Braddon’s novel of 
Lady Audley’s Secret, and considered it the very height of bur- 
lesque absurdity ; but our acme of enjoyment was reserved for this 
“ Boxing Night” performance of the immortal William's tragedy 
of Macbeth. The performance took place in a sort of hall, the 
auditorium having benches of a careless character, on the first one 
of which we took our places, beholding a drop-curtain and a stage 
rather suggestive of very small amateur theatricals. Lock’s music 
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is a treat, and as the curtain rolled up disclosing a woodland scene 
we could not help wondering how it would fare with these wander- 
ing minstrels. Apparently this sylvan grove before us was the 
background for the witch scene. Presently there entered a strange, 
uncouth individual dressed without the slightest regard for con- 
cealing his sex, having a full beard, wearing a vest turned inside 
out and drapery made of chintz which did not conceal heavy gray 
trousers underneath. He was cross-eyed and had his head bound 
in a sort of bandanna handkerchief, and it was with a slight start 
of surprise that he began the lines of the first witch, taking hold of 
his impromptu petticoat, if | may so call it, and executing a little 
mild dance between the dread{ul statements concerning the caldron 
which he made, and treated us to various dreadful rollings of his 
crooked eye and an occasional gleam of angry and irregular teeth. 
He presently remarked, ‘“‘ When shall we three meet again?” and, 
executing a few more steps in his dance, beckoned another figure 
attired much like himself upon the stage, clasped hands with him, 
and danced around, muttering things about the thunder, light- 
ning, and rain, and, leaving his companion for an instant, he darted 
around, appearing by another entrance, and, with a very slight 
variation of costume, impersonated witch No. 3. This intimidat- 
ing spectacle was followed by the entrance of King Duncan 
and such of his suite as the company could afford for the time 
being, the murderer of Donalbain, I may as well mention, being 
performed by a very watery-eyed youth, who doubled and quad- 
rupled his part throughout the play, becoming to us finally worse 
than any ghost of Banquo, since we never knew when he made 
an exit how or why or wherefore he was to return and confront 
us with a new impersonation, the only indications of change being 
the manner in which he wore a short canton-flannel cloak or ex- 
changed a velvet cap with a plume like a quill pen in it fora kind of 
Roman scarf bandaged about his head, while some of the company 
contrived to introduce a statement concerning the part he was 
performing, and we knew, for instance, that, instead of Donalbain, 
he was one of the three men “ who were resolved,” or possibly 
Fleance, or even Seyton, the attending officer. He was very tall 
and very thin and very young, and we concluded that the man- 
agement regarded him in the light of an animated stage-property, 
and, out of what two of the party insisted upon calling apprecia- 
tion of his versatility, he was wildly summoned back by applause 
from our bench whenever such a thing was possible, and in his 
various characters called before the curtain to be stimulated to 
new variety. Perhaps the predominant effect of the performance 
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was its solemnity. The music began very soon, and all that we 
can say of it was that it wandered through the entire performance, 
sometimes in uncontrollable bursts of song or melody, at others 
like incidental music in the melodrama, ushering on Lady Mac- 
beth or her spouse, or the three military people in a sort of First 
Empire costume who formed Macbeth’s retinue and army, gentle- 
men and retainers, etc., etc. Lady Macbeth made her first ap- 
pearance fairly flying on to the stage, and did the letter scene so 
madly that the dramatist who was in our party declared she mis- 
took it for the night-walking horror. She gave her lines with fear- 
ful energy, considering that the original text of Shakspere was 
followed scrupulously. Infact we concluded that an early British 
Museum copy of the play must have furnished these conscien- 
tious people with their parts. She was a very haggard-looking 
woman, somewhere between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
she wore a rather tawdry ball-dress with artificial flowers and 
rosettes of ribbon, and her hair was elaborately puffed and frizzed. 
Her idea of Lady Macbeth’s sentiments regarding her husband 
was evidently that of a snappish, irritable wife, and she com- 
manded him to the deed of darkness and subsequently jeered at 
him in a manner which was simply aggravating. We thought 
the murder scene the most interesting until there came that of the 
banquet. Although we had already counted up the number of 
people in the company, we were hardly prepared for the small 
attendance of one guest, and this the person who had performed 
the part of Hecate, and who, with but a slight change of cos- 
tume, sat at asmall kind of restaurant-table, while Lady Macbeth 
occupied a large cane-bottomed arm.chair on a platform whence, 
when the time came for Banquo’s entrance, she acted tragically. 
It was rather disheartening to have Banquo enter and, on Mac- 
beth’s saying “ The table’s full,” to have the guest answer “ Here 
is a place reserved, sir” ; and Macbeth’s tragic “ Where?” was a 
curious remark considering the very informal character of the com- 
pany, while Lady Macbeth’s mandate to stand not upon the order 
of going, but to go at once, was an invitation which the solitary 
guest greeted with intense relief and the utmost agility in disap- 
pearing. It was useiess after this to expect composure from the 
benches during the night-walking scene and the final tragic war- 
fare of Macbeth and Macduff; but I well remember the sort of 
concert hall manner in which Macbeth cried out “ Lay on, Macduff, 
and damned be he”—with a Pike County sort of manner—* that 
first cries, Hold, enough!” accompanying this bit of tragedy 
with certain steps of a dance not unlike that of witch No. 1. 
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If we left this hall in a hilarious frame of mind it was not to 
be wondered at, nor that some of our company waked the echoes 
of “ The George” rehearsing the performance by the aid of the 
antimacassars from the sofas of our parlor for drapery of head 
and shoulders, while the inimitably burlesque manner of Macbeth 
and his bloodthirsty wife, of the witch and the bony Donalbain 
were reproduced, one of the party finally making sketches of the 
scenes and characters which I have before me now. 

I fear, even in spite of John James’ withering manner, our 
good spirits were not subdued by the dawn of another day, for 
we started for Holy Cross hospital in a frame of mind which was 
not worthy of the tourist who, as one of us remarked, really and 
conscientiously desires to be informed and have his mind im- 
proved. 

Every one knows how these old hospitals or almshouses of 
England were founded, and this one of St. Cross is notable as 
being far and away the most interesting of all such foundations 
in England. In 1136 Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 
built the hospital for the maintenance of thirteen men, “ decayed 
and past their strength.” William of Wykeham and Cardinal 
Beaufort carried on the charity, greatly increasing it, and add- 
ing an “almshouse of noble poverty”; but in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the widow of one of the stewards of the hospital destroyed 
certain of its ancient charters and grants in order to cover up 
her husband’s defalcations. After innumerable disputes rules 
were drawn up and put into execution, and at present the man- 
agement is in the hands of twelve trustees, who elect the thirteen 
brethren and govern the institution. To each brother five shill- 
ings a week in money is allowed; a small domicile, consisting 
of two rooms and a pantry, with a certain daily allowance of 
meat, bread, and beer, while the ancient rule still in practice 
provides an extra supply on festival days, plum-porridge and 
huge mince-pies. On Good Friday, after service, they all par- 
take of a hot liquid known as the “ Judas sop,” the ceremony 
being quite an impressive one. On the feast of Holy Cross, 
May 3, doles of wheaten bread are given out to the poor, but the 
provision which is most entertaining or interesting to the tourist, 
and which animated our party with a reckless kind of hilarity, 
is what is called “ The Waylarers’ Dole,” almost the very last 
relic of medizval customs of the kind kept up in England in its 
integrity. This, we were told, would consist of a horn of beer 
and a slice of bread to all travellers who chose to demand it at 
the porter’s lodge. One of our company declared that no human 
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respect or false pride should deter him from making this demand, 
but when we presented ourselves at the gate leading into a small 
court he was rather overcome by the way in which the porter re- 
ceived a demand rarely made nowadays, but which was calmly 
and firmly insisted upon as a right by this audacious visitor. A 
swift Nemesis, however, followed, since the horn of beer and the 
slice of bread proved almost impossible to consume, the quality 
being abominable and the quantity beyond our friend’s capacity 
to swallow, while the porter stood by glowering upon our party, 
wondering, no doubt, why hunger and thirst had seized us in that 
moment and decidedly inclined to let us go no further. 

We passed through the gate, whence was a view of buildings 
around three sides of a quadrangle, in and out of whose doorways 
the brothers were seen coming and going. Beyond was the 
church picturesquely grouped, and a glimpse of fertile meadow- 
land and grand old trees, a cloister forming one side of the quad- 
rangle, and which we learned was one of the best examples of 
transition Norman existing in England. It led to the church 
built by Henry of Blois, and which has an interior worthy ot 
the most careful study, the windows, screens, and carvings, the 
choir and transepts, displaying various forms and periods in 
‘ decoration and architecture extending over three centuries, 
while in the hall the master’s house and the cloister are evi- 
dences of the original building which give both dignity and 
grace to the hospital as it now stands. We speedily found an 
ancient brother who was glad to show us his own rooms and . 
conduct us through the buildings, talking with garrulous plea- 
santry of his own life, many years of which had been spent here. 
These “decayed gentlemen” always take a great pride in their 
hospital, and feel themselves rather better than the friends at 
home who have not such preferment as enables them to spend 
their declining years in the security of a lodging and allowance, 
which has its dignity and meaning in ancient custom and tra- 
dition. They are curious studies for the most part; aged men 
or women who seem to have lost all sense of the life that ebbs 
and flows without their medizval gateways, and who, as it were, 
have entered upon ani existence which conforms to the customs 
of long ago, creating, as it were, a sort of medizval centre of life 
and feeling in the very heart of a nineteenth-century town. The 
boisterous spirits of our party were subdued in sauntering about 
this quiet cloistered retreat. The old boy in his black gown, and 
wearing his cross as a proud badge, might have been one of 
William of Wykeham’s pensioners, although certain decorations 
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in his room betrayed that his spirit was or had been a martial 
one, and connected with soldiering days as recently as the war 
of the Crimea. We idled away an hour or more with him and 
drove back over a brown and golden road to Winchester, and 
to our farewell dinner at “ The George,” on which occasion 
John James did his very noblest, presenting to our minds a 
picture of superb but tolerant compassion for people who ap. 
parently cared only to “eat, drink, and be merry,” and who 
took Christmas time and “ The George” in so frank and jovial a 
spirit. 

It was, I think, about seven o’clock when we started for the 
train, after bidding farewell to the people of “ The George,” 
that we produced the exhibition of weakness on the part of 
John James which I have mentioned before. The night was di- 
vinely starlit; the air crisp, clear, and cold. The heights of the 
cathedral seemed to pierce the moonlight, and the town as we 
drove over it lay bathed in a transfiguring and, we could not 
help feeling, gloriously Christmas kind of radiance. The stars 
seemed telling one to another the message of the season; in one 
great wind-swept space of the heavens we could almost fancy 
the figures of those triumphant angels who sang their carol of 
peace on earth, good-will to men, and it was with a sense of 
purely Christmas joy that we departed from the old cathedral 
‘city, forgetting that we had ever known or seen a London fog, 
and quite prepared for the transformation which seemed to have 
taken place in the Kensington to which we returned. The 
vapors had rolled away and the new year was coming towards us 
with open brow and vigorous tread ; icicles hung upon the trees 
in the old gardens, but the sun that was to rise on the morrow 
was making his way joyously and untrammeled by the misty 


veils of the earth. 
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ACTA CONCILII NEO-EBORACENSIS IV.* 


THE Acts of the Fourth Provincial Council of New York have 
been published in a very accurate, tasteful, and even elegant form 
by the Catholic Publication Society Co., which deserves our 
thanks for what it has so well done. The Council was celebrated 
in 1883, but has only now been promulgated, with the approba- 
tion of the Holy See. It was a model for all similar councils in 
respect to the quietness and harmony with which its deliberations 
were conducted; and as to the solemn public ceremonies, the 
discourses delivered from the pulpit of the cathedral, and, above 
all, the pathetic dignity which the presence of the dying cardinal 
gave to the whole majestic scene, no one who was present will 
easily forget the impression made on the mind and heart of every 
beholder of the sanctity and glory of the Catholic Church. 

The decrees of the Council, so far as they directly concern the 
whole body of the laity in the province of New York, were made 
known, as to their chief points, through the Pastoral Letter which 
was read in all the churches. 

We propose now, for the benefit of those who cannot read 
these decrees as published in the Latin language, to enumerate a 
certain portion of them—those, viz., which seem to us to be of 
the most practical importance to the faithful generally, or which 
have some special interest. 

The first chapter of the decrees relates to Faith. It is not 
within the powers of a provincial council to make those defini- 
tions in matters of faith and morals which are of themselves in- 
fallible and universally binding. It belongs to the Holy See and 
cecumenical councils to issue decrees of this kind requiring the 
exercise of supreme authority. 

The bishops of the province of New York, in the exercise 
of that subordinate authority which they possess as judges and 
teachers in matters of faith and morals, have only repeated and 
enforced the doctrines already defined and inculcated by the su- 
preme authority in the church. From the whole body of the 
decrees contained in the first chapter, “ De Fide,” we select one 
as specially important at this particular time. The principal part 
of it—z.e., all which is contained between quotation-marks—is an 


* Acta et Decreta Concilit Provincialis Neo-Eboracensis IV. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co, 1886, 
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extract from the encyclical of His Holiness Leo XIII. entitled 
Quod Apostolici Muneris: 


Art. III. Moreover, we detest and anathematize all heresies condemned 
by the sacred canons, by general councils, and by the Roman Pontiffs, 
whether openly showing themselves under their original name or masked 
under a new and fallacious appellation, but especially those false doctrines, 
or rather negations, which at this present time even among the members 
of our own flocks are insidiously spreading like a cancer, such as are Ag- 
nosticism, which denies reason itself; Materialism, which denies the spirit- 
ual nature ; Naturalism and Rationalism, which subvert the sacred Scripture 
and supernatural revelation; finally, Socialism and Communism, whose 
adherents, “scattered through the whole world, and closely bound together 
by a mutual compact of iniquity, no longer seek for a safe shelter in the 
obscurity of secret assemblies, but, openly and boldly coming forward 
into the light, strive to accomplish the design which they had long ago 
agreed upon—viz., of overthrowing the foundations of every kind of civil 
society. It is this sort of men who, as the divine oracles attest, defile the 
SJiesh, and despise dominion, and blaspheme majesty (Ep. Jud. v. 8). They 
leave nothing intact or entire which has been wisely decreed by divine and 
human laws for the security and adornment of life. They disown obedience 
to the higher powers to which the Apostle admonishes us every soul ought 
to be subject, and which have been entrusted by God with the power of rul- 
ing, and they proclaim the equality of all men in rights and duties. They 
degrade the natural union of man and woman, which is sacred even among 
barbarous nations ; and weaken or even abandon to lust the bond of that 
union by which chiefly domestic society is held together. Finally, allured 
by cupidity of present goods, which z's the root of all evils, and which some de- 
string have erred from the faith (1 Tim. vi. 10), they attack the right of pro- 
perty which is sanctioned by the natural law, and, committing by so doing 
a heinous crime, while they appear to provide for the necessities of all men 
and to afford them what will satisfy their desires, they strive to seize and 
hold in common whatever has been acquired by the title of lawful in- 
heritance, or by intellectual and manual labor, or by economy in living.” 


The third chapter, “On Certain Obstacles to Faith,” speci- 
fies among the causes of the weakening or loss of faith and of 
moral corruption “the incautious reading of books and periodi- 
cals which revile religion as superstition, praise at least indirect- 
ly vice and describe it immodestly, vituperate or deride virtue.” 
All are admonished to beware of this poison and to remove it 
from the reach of those over whom they have authority. But, 
besides this, the provision and perusal of books distinctively Ca- 
tholic, pious, and religious, of those which are in various ways 
instructive, and of those which afford mental relaxation and 
amusement without endangering the faith or morals of the read- 
er, are recommended as a positive remedy against bad literature. 

This is a most important matter, and one in respect to which 
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by far too great a laxity prevails in many circles. Yet, in order 
that the vigilance and admonitions of pastors, teachers, and pa- 
rents may be wisely and efficaciously directed, they need to 
guard against a too indiscriminate censure of popular books 
and periodicals. For this reason, as well as others, it is impor- 
tant that clergymen should make themselves acquainted with the 
literature of the day—a point which has been very strongly and 
ably urged by the Rev. Dr. Barry in the Dublin Review, as well 
as by other writers of note elsewhere. 

In respect to societies which are of doubtful legality, the 
Council of New York gives certain cautions against hasty and 
particular condemnations by pastors and confessors, and suggests 
the propriety and necessity of awaiting the decisions of episcopal 
authority. The Council of Baltimore has made provision for 
this by reserving judgment on these matters to the metropoli- 
tans, not deciding and acting singly but collectively. 

The Masonic Society, and others like this, are absolutely and 
undoubtedly condemned, and their members must be deprived of 
the sacraments. There are societies which are good, and others 
which are harmless. It does not follow, however, that a society 
must be so certainly unlawful as to make it obligatory on a 
priest to exclude its members from the sacraments, in order that 
it should be more prudent and safe for a Catholic to keep out of 
it. The safe rule is to shun all risk, and to join only such a so- 
ciety as is in all respects really beneficial to its members, or at 
least a means of innocent relaxation, and also exempt from any 
danger either to faith or morals. 

The third chapter, “On Certain Aids to Faith,” prescribes 
the erection and sedulous care of Catholic schools, in which mas- 
ters and mistresses from religious societies are in general to be 
preferred, though, for sufficient reasons, lay persons who are 
competent teachers and of exemplary morals and piety may be 
employed. 

One most timely and important admonition is given to all 
rectors—viz., that “the rector should omit no effort to make his 
schools in no respect inferior to the public schools of the neigh- 
borhood, but rather in many respects superior to them.” 

The late Diocesan Synod of New York, in obedience to the 
direction of the Council of Baltimore, has adopted one important 
measure for securing this result. Two commissions of clergy- 
men have been appointed in each of the four deaneries into 
which the diocese is divided, for the examination of teachers 
and the inspection of schools. 

VOL, XLIV.—35 
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The Council also strongly recommends that, besides the ser- 
mons at High Mass on Sundays and festivals, short sermons 
should be preached at Low Masses and at other public offices. 
It is in place here to remark that there is much room and great 
need for improvement in preaching, and for a much more careful 
training of ecclesiastical students in the composition and delivery 
of sermons. Rather than to omit preaching, to hurry it over in 
a perfunctory manner, or to deliver a slipshod apology for a ser- 
mon, it would be better to read a good sermon from a book. 

A great part of the seven ensuing chapters relates to the 
clergy, and we pass it over in silence, with the exception of one 
point—viz., the direction given concerning the study of Latin 
and Greek in colleges and Preparatory Seminaries where the 
young ecclesiastics are educated for the Greater Seminaries. It 
is ordered that both these languages should be learned, not in a 
merely elementary manner, but so that a “ prompt understand- 
ing” of both should be acquired, and, moreover, an easy use of 
the Latin. By this we understand that the alumni at their gra- 
duation should be able to read Greek easily, and to read, speak, 
and write Latin with the same facility as they do their mother- 
tongue. It is true that the continual use of Latin through a 
long course of study and afterwards does give a fair knowledge 
of this language to all who are able to pass their examinations 
for orders, and a very thorough and facile use of it to those who 
range above the line of mediocrity. In respect to Greek, we 
doubt if the actual, average grade of scholarship is near the mark 
set by the Council. If we consider the quantity of time and 
labor spent upon Latin and Greek by all students who go through 
college or through an equivalent course, whether in the Catholic 
or the non-Catholic schools and colleges of the United States, it 
is our opinion that the result gained is not equal to the expendi- 
ture. In regard to the colleges and academies of the highest 
class under the improved methods adopted during the recent 
period, we write under correction from ,those who know more 
about them than we do. It has been, however, and we think 
still is the case, in a general way, that instruction in Latin and 
Greek, especially in Greek, has not been up to the mark of the 
instruction given in Europe. English graduates who have been 
reasonably diligent have gained a much better knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek classics, and a much greater facility in reading 
them at sight, than American graduates, a few of the best scho- 
lars excepted. We have been told by one of our college presi- 
dents, who made his whole course in France, that those who 
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passed the final examination in his college were expected to read 
any Greek author at sight. In American colleges the quantity 
of Latin and Greek read is far too small, and the manner of read- 
ing too much after a school-boy fashion. We do not think these 
languages so very difficult that they cannot be mastered in a rea- 
sonable time by a good method. Mr. Lowell, in a speech at the 
Harvard sesqui-centennial in favor of the classical course, for 
which every scholar must thank him, implies that the method 
is faulty, beginning at the wrong end. We understand him to 
mean the same thing meant by a friend, an Oxford graduate, 
who has recently expressed his opinion that the common method 
makes the language an illustration of the grammar, whereas the 
grammar ought to be used to illustrate the language. We hope 
that those who have the direction of these studies will put their: 
heads together and propose an improved method. But, at any 
rate, let us have the recommendations of our councils practically 
enforced, so that not only Latin but also Greek may be tho- 
roughly taught in our colleges. 

In chapter xi., “ On the Sacraments,” it is ordered that a lamp 
be always kept burning before the Blessed Sacrament, which 
must be fed with o/ive-oz/, if that can possibly be had, and other- 
wise only with some kind ot vegetable-oil. 

Also, that at Mass, Benediction, and Exposition the num- 
ber of candles required by the rubrics must be of waz, and that 
never must any gas-lights be put upon the altar. All persons 
who have good taste and some idea of symbolic propriety must 
be rejoiced at the disappearance of sham Paschal candles, sperm 
candles, and odious gas-lights. It is to be hoped that all the su- 
pernumerary candles lighted on altars will be also of wax, and 
that the hideous tin tubes which do duty in the large candelabra 
as candles will bezbanished. If nothing better can be done, it 
would be an improvement on the present fashion to have can- 
delabra made tapering in their upper part, like a slender spire 
rising from a church-tower, with an ornamental tube at the apex, 
in which the largest kind of wax candle that can be conveniently 
used can be inserted. We also venture to suggest to the ladies 
in convents who have charge of their chapels and altars that 
they should make themselves thoroughly acquainted with all ru- 
brics and ritual directions which are obligatory, and observe them 
strictly. 

In regard to Baptism, the faithful are admonished that infants 
should be brought to the font as soon as possible after their birth. 
Deferring baptism for months, or even weeks, where there is a 
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convenient opportunity for its speedy reception, is a grievous sin 
in those who know their obligation and yet neglect to fulfil it. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony receives the attention due to its 
great importance. 

The publication of banns is insisted on with urgency, a dis- 
pensation from all the publications being only sanctioned where 
very grave reasons exist; and the publication is required in the 
two parishes of the bridegroom and the bride, in case they havea 
different domicile. 

The contracting parties are reminded of their obligation to 
confess before marriage; this supposes, however, that they have 
need of the Sacrament of Penance in order to make them morally 
certain of receiving the sacrament of marriage in the state of 
grace. They are also earnestly exhorted to receive Holy Com- 
munion, and to have the ceremony of marriage performed with 
the celebration of the Nuptial Mass, when the rubrics allow it; 
and, if this may not be done, that the ceremony be performed 
after an ordinary Mass and after Communion. Priests are ad- 
monished to make every effort to eliminate the custom of cele- 
brating marriages in the afternoon or evening, dnd are forbidden 
to marry persons at home without special permission of the 
bishop. 

In virtue of a decree from Rome the nuptial benediction be- 
longing to the Nuptial Mass may be given to those who did not 
receive it at their marriage, at any time afterwards; provided, 
however, that the woman can receive this benediction only once 
in her lifetime. Married persons are exhorted to ask for this 
benediction, and converts already lawfully and validly married 
are advised to receive it after their reconciliation to the church. 
Of course it must be distinctly understood that the sacrament of 
marriage is not identical with this benediction, and that those 
who are already married are not remarried when the solemn 
blessing on their marriage is afterwards given. 

In the case of mixed marriages for which the bishop has 
granted a dispensation, it is decreed: 

1.°That the non-Catholic party must sign a written promise 
to grant to the Catholic party full liberty of conscience and prac- 
tice of religious duties; and 

2. To bring up the children of the marriage, of both sexes, in 
the Catholic religion, even in case the Catholic parent should die 
in their infancy. , 

3. That the Catholic party must promise to endeavor to 
obtain the conversion of the other. 
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4. That assurance must be had that another form of marriage 
will not be gone through with before a minister. 

5. That the priest must not perform the marriage in the 
church or sacristy, wearing stole or surplice, or making use of 
any sacred rite. 

In respect to ceremonies and religious exercises belonging to 
divine worship in the church there are several decrees and in- 
structions. One of the most important is the following, which 
we translate literally and entirely (chap. xii., “On Divine Wor- 
ship,” Art. v.): 

Whereas churches, even though they have received only a simple bene- 
diction, are truly houses which Almighty God deigns to regard as his 
earthly habitations, it is becoming that nothing should be enacted in them 
which does not directly pertain to the exercise of divine worship or tend to 
the awakening of the devotion of the faithful people. We regard as far 
removed from these objects the custom, or rather abuse, of holding, in these 
places dedicated to God, so-called sacred concerts, musical oratorios, and 
similar performances, which are not intended for the increase of the piety 
of the audience but merely for their entertainment, although this is done 
for the sake of aiding pious causes by the means of the money received 
for admission. Therefore we reprobate and prohibit this practice; and we 
admonish in the Lord all rectors of missions that henceforth they never 
derogate in this way from the sanctity of the temples of God, whether the 
Blessed Sacrament is present in the tabernacle or has been removed from 
it. ‘My house is a house of prayer.” 


In Requiem Masses it is forbidden to put black drapery upon 
an altar where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved ; also to sing 
hymns in the vernacular at the Offertory or during the other 
funeral rites. 

It is forbidden to sing hymns in the vernacular during the 
celebration of High Mass, Vespers, or Benediction. Neverthe- 
less hymns and prayers in the vernacular are not forbidden 
while Low Masses are said, before and after public offices, or 
on the occasion of extra-liturgical religious exercises. The 
bishops of England are about to issue a collection of ap- 
proved prayers for such occasions. It would be desirable to 
have a similar manual for use in this country. 

The Council strongly recommends the chanting of every part 
of High Mass and Vespers, discountenances a certain style of 
florid, unchurchly music which has been in vogue, forbids the 
curtailed Vespers at which two or three psalms are sung in the 
long-drawn-out, operatic style, and recommends the Gregorian 
chant according to the form contained in the books published with 
the approbation of the S. Congregation of Rites at Ratisbon. 
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It is, nevertheless, the opinion of many in England, chief 
among whom is Bishop Vaughan, of Salford, and also of at least 
some in this country, that in churches where the office of Ves- 
pers cannot be made sufficiently solemn and beautiful to attract 
the people and satisfy their devotion, it would be well to substi-. 
tute some form of devotions in English. When Vespers can be 
duly and properly rendered there can be no objection to have 
these additional devotions in English, German, or French for 
the people to whom these languages are their vernacular tongue. 
In fact, they are in common use already, with the sanction of ec- 
clesiastical authority, and this is the case also in all parts of the 
universal church and in Rome. The question of substituting in 
certain cases such devotions in the place of Vespers is one which 
it belongs to the bishops to decide. 

In respect to funeral rites, it is the mind and law of the 
church that the faithful should be buried in consecrated ground, 
from which all others are excluded. Those who are pervaded 
by a Catholic spirit attach great importance to the privilege of 
being buried in consecrated ground. All the legislation and in- 
fluence of the church tends in the direction of inducing and en- 
forcing a strict observance of the entire Catholic law in regard to 
the burial of the faithful departed. 

Nevertheless, the Holy See and the Plenary Council of Balti- 
more have sanctioned some mitigations of this law on account of 
peculiar circumstances existing in this country. 

Catholics who have burial-places in uncatholic cemeteries 
purchased before the law of the Council of Baltimore in 1853, 
or who have purchased them since that time in good faith—ze., 
in ignorance of the law—may still retain and use them. 

Converts whose families have such burial-places may also 
make use of the same. 

Those who have vaults or lots in Catholic cemeteries may 
bury the non-Catholic members of their family in the same. 

Where a Catholic lately deceased has provided for his burial 
in a non-Catholic cemetery contrary to the law, but in good faith, 
or where the members of the family do the same, the priest may 
remain passive in the matter and leave them to carry out their 
arrangements, though he may not accompany the funeral and 
perform any sacred rites at the tomb. , 

In all except the cases mentioned, a rector cannot sanction 
burial in an uncatholic cemetery without special leave of the 
bishop, which it is to be supposed he will grant for sufficient 


reasons, 
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The Council of New York earnestly recommends that bodies 
should be brought to the church, and a requiem Mass celebrated 
for the deceased. 

It reprobates the extravagant display and worldly pomp of 
funerals, the use of floral decorations at the funerals of adults, 
the use of the more solemn modes of performing funeral obse- 
quies over the bodies of persons who have led scandalous lives 
and whose repentance before death is doubtful, and the scanda- 
lous custom of wakes. It is also recommended that the custom 
of celebrating the funeral rites of young children with white vest- 
ments and appropriate ceremonies of a joyous character be in- 
troduced. 

The decrees of the recent Diocesan Synod of New York con- 
tain the statutes of previous councils and synods in an abbreviated 
and codified form, with a few special statutes for the diocese in 
addition. The English, Irish, and American councils of the last 
quarter of a century are worthy of the best ages of the church, 
and may be compared even to the councils of Milan under St. 
Charles Borromeo, which are considered as the most perfect 
models. The system of legislation contained in them is so com- 
prehensive and complete that in future little remains to be 
done except by way of perfecting details. The acts of plenary 
and provincial councils, brought down to practical application by 
the statutes of diocesan synods, are put into a convenient and tan- 
gible shape, so that rectors of parishes have a plain and sufficient 
rule for their administration. Their effect does not reach the 
laity so immediately by a direct acquaintance with the statute- 
book. It is through the pastorals of bishops and the instruc- 
tions of the parochial clergy, chiefly, that they learn the spirit 
and letter of the ecclesiastical law, and by the administration of 
those who are set to rule and teach in the church that they re- 
ceive the practical benefit of the legislation of councils. The 
ideal and theory of Catholic life have been admirably expressed 
in the decrees and instructions of the bishops; it is to be hoped 
that both clergy and laity will faithfully work together under 
their bishops to reduce this rule of doctrine and morals to 
practice.* 
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Hark! from earth a song of gladness 
Floating through the golden gate 
Floods with joy veiled seraphs bending 
Low at Mary’s throne of state. 
Hark! to dulcet harp and cymbal 
Angel voices swell the lay: 
“Tota pulchra es Maria; 
Macula non est in te!” 


Long ago, when evening breezes 
Leafy shades of Eden fanned, 
Pure of soul and fair of feature, 
Fresh from his Creator’s hand, 
Man met God—tike friend rejoicing 
Greeteth friend. O wondrous grace! 
God conversed in sweetest union 
With his creature—face to face! 


Sad, sad end to blissful friendship! 
Soon those bright hours fade away =: 
Serpent-tempted, longing, sinning 
(Ah that woful, woful day !), 
Man’s fair soul, by sin defiléd, 
Loseth its white robe of grace; 
Sin’s sad plague-spot darkly tainteth 
Every scion of his race. 


But a light dispels the darkness! 
Many thousand years have rolled, , 
And to sad earth angels welcome 
One whom prophets had foretold. 
Eve’s fair daughter, pure and spotless, 
Wholly free from every stain, 
Brings to humankind, long fallen, 
Grace and dignity again. 
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As, when Jordan’s swollen waters 
High as mountain cliff were rolled, 
Israel’s priests, on dry land treading, 
Bore the ark on staves of gold; 
So that new ark—God’s own dwelling— 
Pure from sin’s defiling waves 
Staining every child of Adam 
God in signal mercy saves. 


Mary, Mother! in the fountain 
Of my dear Redeemer’s blood 
Cleansed was I from every stain-spot 
Of that foul, all-reaching flood. 
Angels stooping down from heaven, 
With all holy rapture glad, 
Saw me, once so dark and loathly, 
Now in shining raiment clad. 


Spake God’s priest in that blest moment: 
“ Keep thy white robe free from stain, 
Till thy God, when life is ended, 
Take thee to himself again ; 
Till the angel’s clarion pealing 
Call thee to the great white throne: 
Till thine everlasting portion 
To the listening world be known.” 


Ah, my Mother! dark and toilsome 
Seemed the road I had to tread, 

Rough the stones and sharp the brambles, 
Lowering dark the skies o’erhead. 

Red, red roses, sunny meadows, 
Lure my careless feet astray ; 

Mire of sin and thorns of passion 
Rend and stain that white array. 


But a fountain still is open— 
Floweth yet that healing stream 
Whose forestalling virtue robed thee 

In thy purity’s fair gleam. 
Lead me to that fount, O Mother! 
Washed therein, full well I know, 
Though my sins be red like scarlet, 
They shall be as white as snow! 
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Cleansed in Sacramental laver, 
Keep me, Mother, free from stain; 
Never let the serpent’s temptings 
Draw me from my path again. 
Then at thy pure feet in heaven 
I may hope to sing one day: 
“ Tota pulchra es Maria; 
Macula non est in te.” 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


A NOVEL written nowadays by a man who has Faith is worthy 
of grave consideration. Mr. Randolph’s Mostly Fools: A Romance 
of Civilization, just published at London by Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton, Searle & Rivington, is such a novel. It is worthy of con- 
sideration because society is depicted in it by an artist who has 
on his palette all the colors necessary for the making of a perfect 
picture. The novels of our time have value so far as they reflect 
the society of our time, so far as they keep before us high ideals, 
and so far as they give us the clue to the present unrest which 
permeates society and suggest a remedy ; for it has come to pass, 
so busy are men and so hastily do they read, that the novel has 
come to be the surest method of reaching the greatest number 
of people in the civilized world. There are many English wri- 
ters who “ make books” for the market without thought and 
without hope except that a balance at their publisher’s may be 
on their side of the account. Among these are nearly all the 
English ‘lady novelists,” whose stock in trade is a generous 
supply of “ passion,” -a knowledge of millinery, and ink, pen, and 
paper. 

Three late novels, representing two different schools, are the 
work of thinkers. Mr. Mallock’s Zhe Old Order Changes, which 
we noticed last month, has the virile force that distinguishes 
Mostly Fools, without the coarseness of the latter. Mr. Mallock 
and Mr. Randolph are of the same school—the school of men 
who think deeply on the issues below the surface of society. 
Mr. James seems to think only of what he is writing. He is an 
“impressionist,” and his late novel, Zhe Princess Casamassima 
(New York and London: Macmillan & Co.), is an “ impression- 
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ist” view of certain phases of life in their relations to what is 
called Socialism. 

It is worthy of remark that in these three novels of English 
contemporary life the encroachments of the people on the limited 
and privileged classes form the main points in the story. In Mr. 
James’ novel the Princess Casamassima, who does not represent 
her class, is only a singular personality, with nerves and a crav- 
ing for excitement, but no heart; she says she is a Catholic, but 
this is only testimony, not evidence, probably because Mr. James 
has not seriously thought of the influence of the church on such 
a character. In Mostly Fools there are several Catholics—the 
hero, Roland Tudor, being one of them. They are more or less 
eccentric and objects of the author’s cynical gibes, but it is plain 
that Mr. Randolph’s belief in the church and the saving power 
of the church in social as well as spiritual matters is impregnable. 
But his views of the present action of the church on society at 
large are more pessimistic, if possible, than those of Mr. Mallock. 
They both admit—Mr. Mallock with the coolness of reason, Mr. 
Randolph with more heart-warmth—that the church holds the 
remedy for the sacial ills that threaten English society with the 
convulsions which, in France, were foreshadowed by the sarcasm 
of Beaumarchais. Mr. James does not pretend to see a remedy 
anywhere. Mr. Mallock thinks that the church will have to 
adapt her measures to a new phase of social evolution without 
precedent. Mr. Randolph despairs of her exerting the power 
she possesses. He pretends to view the present condition of 
English society as a thing of the past, but this is an unworthy 
trick; he even takes us into the twentieth century. And this is 
his summing-up of Roland Tudor’s state of mind after he had 
tried to lead a lay Catholic body to the rescue of the social 
world: 

“ All through the night he travelled on; the next day he was again in 
London. He was met by the news of the appointment of the man he had 
feared to the primacy of the church in England. It was the old story— 
misrepresentation at Rome from influential quarters; the real state of 
things concealed ; the Pope persuaded against his better judgment. This 
had been tried with disastrous effect in the Irish episcopate, but never be- 
fore in England. An accredited envoy had now been installed at the Papal 
Court (with a nuncio at St. James’). The move had come as a necessity. 
England, who had to govern in person a few odd millions of Catholics— 
not all of the most governable sort—woke up one day to the conviction 
that the greater the governing prestige in her hands the easier it would be 
for her. The importance of the post could hardly be over-estimated, but 
it cut both ways. Secular interference and advice as to the selection of 
the bishops was the least desirable outcome of it. He had hoped tosee his 
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church a shining light on the questions of the day, but he found it likely 
to be hid and obscured by every species of contemptible fashion, and a fac- 
tor of no public use or account whatever. Had it been otherwisé, or could 
he have made it otherwise, he would have stayed ; as it was, he shook the 
dust from his feet and washed his hands of the catastrophe to be.” 


In this pessimistic condition Roland Tudor, an English gen- 
tleman and an ardent Catholic, leaves England and forms a plan 
for the renaissance of South America. As he has said a sad 
and last good-by to Miss Grey, whom he devotedly loves, the 
usual interest of novels has ended, and the ordinary novel-reader 
will not care to follow him through his career of conquest in this 
new country. In Zhe Old Order Changes the hero and Consuelo 
become man and wife, to devote themselves to the salvation of 
humanity. In Mostly Fools Roland Tudor gives his fiancée up, 
to introduce a new social system, somewhat after the manner of 
Henry George’s, into South America, after having conquered 
the States composing it. 


“In the re-founding of the South American States the church was given 
no advantage over the veriest conventicle of ranters. He had been heard 
to affirm that the progress of faith must be from within, not from without ; 
that advancement of other description must necessarily be false; that in a 
fair field the truth must prove itself, and could stand at no odds.” 


The election of the Cardinal Archbishop of New York to the 
see of St. Peter has the happiest effect in the South; but Mr. 
Randolph does not tell us more of this interesting occurrence. 
Miss Grey has become a nun, having been an zsthetic Pantheist, 
and Ronald Tudor dies at the end of an awful battle between 
the North and the South. 

Let us hope that Mr. Randolph does not represent the Young 
English Catholic way of looking at things or the Young English 
Catholic manner of writing about them. He is both cynical and 
coarse. Miss Austen showed us how fools could be not ouly 
tolerable but delightful. Mr. Randolph’s are vulgar, and his 
method of portraying them leaves one under the impression that 
he has been looking at a group of repulsive idiots. His hero— 
who has been educated under the best influence and had every 
opportunity of perfecting himself—turns in weak despair from 
doing the work before him in his own country, and seeks for 
new lands. Nevertheless, Mr. Randolph has faith, and though 
we may be offended at his broad and crude treatment of certain 
episodes, where he mistakes unconventionality for originality, we 
must admit that he has hope as well as Faith, though his attitude 
is pessimistic. 
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He has a vigorous style, full of muscle, keen wit, and none of 
that simulation of humor which has become a disease of modern 
stylists. His book, in spite of a tendency to sensuousness, is a 
tonic, and not a poison. Lord St. Maur, with his wonderful at- 
tributes and gorgeous house, is a figure of the romantic aristo- 
cratic kind that Disraeli invented. Lady Victoria Gage and the 
Squeeds are hateful people whom the sensitive reader will re> 
gret having been introduced to. The first volume is decidedly 
the strongest and freshest. It deals principally with Roland 
Tudor’s life at a Catholic college, and the picture is true and 
graphic. Mr. Randolph’s testimony to the purity of Catholic 
boys in Catholic schools, and also to the only danger of these 
schools, is valuable: 


“Under this new régime he was thrown with an entirely new set, 
foreigners for the most part, and Frenchmen—young men of some 
means who had come to the college solely to learn English, and who 
were mostly scoundrels of a very finished type. Unhappily, St. Augus- 
tine’s was sadly in want of funds, and these paid well. It was the rector’s 
idea to place a series of saints in marble outside the building, but to achieve 
it it was necessary to fill the inside with sinners in the flesh. Roland’s 
eyes were speedily opened to things he had never heard nor dreamed of 
previously. Every liberty was given to these young men, who were under 
private tuition, and who rejoiced in the name of ‘philosophers.’ They re- 
ceived him with open arms as a likely addition, but a few days’ companion- 
ship showed him their hand; the sort of thing was not to his taste, and he 
quietly withdrew, marvelling less at the idiocy of these gentle youths than 
at the blindness of the authorities. One fact should be recorded; if well- 
nigh incredible, it is true: until he reached this stage he never heard an 
immoral word spoken through the whole of his college life.” 


Mr. Randolph, a Catholic in spite of his radicalism—a fault of 
youth—and his sneers at the multiplication of “foreign” devo- 
tions, asserts that the world can only be saved from a horrible 
revolution by the church. Mr. Mallock, an Epicurean, who ac- 
knowledges the greatness and purity of the church, insists that 
she alone can protect the world against humanity without a God. 
Mr. James even makes Prince Casamassima say the same thing, 
though without much emphasis. The last thing gives us hope 
that American writers whose philosophical culture begins and 
ends with Schopenhauer may come to see—as all thoughtful 
Englishmen see—the importance of the church as a prime factor 
in civilization. 

Mr. Randolph’s Mostly Fools is a book of hope, though it does 
not bear the burden of hope. Whena young Catholic, bred ina 
Catholic school and firm in the Faith, can write such a novel as 
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this, it is a positive proof of the vitality of a movement of which 
this young Catholic, because he is young and impatient, despairs. 
But the despair of youth leads invariably to the forceful conser- 
vatism of later years. It isthe most paradoxical despair on earth. 

Mr. James’ Princess Casamassima is the best thing he has done, 
if we leave out his short stories. It does not end at all, though 
the hero commits suicide. The princess, a beautiful young per- 
son, is the wife of an Italian. She is exceedingly restless ; she de- 
serts her husband, an honorable, simple-minded nobleman, and 
comes to London to get as close as possible to the “lower class- 
es.” She has no principle, no constancy, no morality; but she 
is clever and interesting. Hyacinth Robinson, whose unknown 
father was believed to be a lord, and whose mother was a 
murderess, is investigated as a member of the “lower classes.” 
He is a type, perhaps somewhat too refined, of the state of mind 
to which unsuitable education and impossible aspirations, joined 
with a taste for luxury, bring a great class of young men. He is 
singular only in having skilled hands and in using them as a 
workingman in love with his work. He is led by the princess 
into loving her. He and she are both entangled in secret socie- 
ties—she to amuse herself, he because he has been drawn into 
them. He has sworn to commit an assassination, and, when the 
time comes, he, left without hope or object in the world, assassi- 
nates himself. 

The studies of the Socialists, Paul Muniment—who sees his 
way to power through destruction or a threat of destruction— 
the Germans, and Eustache Poupin, the French Communist, are 
exquisitely careful and true. When Hyacinth is suspected of 
cooling in “the cause,’ Poupin, a workman of fine words, tells 
him that it is between him and his conscience. The Commu- 
nist says: 

“ «The conscience of the individual is absolute, except, of course, in those 
classes in which, from the very nature of the infamies on which they are 
founded, no conscience can exist. Speak to me, however, of my Paris; 
she is always divine,’ Poupin went on. But he showed signs of irritation 
when Hyacinth began to praise to him the magnificent creations of the 
arch-fiend of December. In the presence of this picture he was in a ter- 
rible dilemma ; he was gratified as a Parisian and a patriot, but he was dis- 
concerted as a lover of liberty; it cost him a pang to admit that anything 
in the sacred city was defective, yet he saw still less his way to concede 
that it could owe any charm to the perjured monster of the Second Empire, 
or even to the hypocritical, mendacious republicanism of the régime before 
which the sacred Commune had gone down in blood and fire. ‘Ah! yes, 
it’s very fine, no doubt,’ he remarked at last; ‘ but it will be still finer when 
it’s ours !’—a speech which caused Hyacinth to turn back to his work with 
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a slight feeling of sickness, Everywhere, everywhere he saw the ulcer of 
envy—-the passion of party which hung together for the purpose of de- 
spoiling another to its advantage. In old Eustache, one of the ‘ pure,’ this 
was particularly sad.” 


Mr. James’ affectations, so obnoxious in his international 
books and so tiresome in The Bostonians, are not apparent in the 
Princess Casamassima. The novel has no story; but the play 
of character on character is direct, and there is little tiresome 
analysis. The prince and Madame Grandoni, the honest Ger- 
man lady with the Italian name, are genially painted, and are as 
true to their national natures as Thackeray’s De Florac. It is 
regrettable that Mr. James should prefer realism to idealization 
and offer us only a finely-limned panorama with all the apparent 
indifference of a showman who disdains even to introduce into his 
exposition one ideal sentence or one line of poetry. The tone of 
the book is that of a mind that sees the present without caring for 
the past or the future—a tone of doubt so settled that it does not 
care to ask even Pilate’s question. 

A Modern Telemachus (New York: Macmillan & Co.) is a new 
story by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, who, the older she grows, 
seems to be losing that fierce dislike to the Catholic Church 
that marked her earlier historical romances. A recent one, 
The Armorer’s Apprentices, was exceedingly sweet and elevating, 
and did justice to the character of Sir Thomas More. A trans. 
lation of the narrative on which A Modern Telemachus is founded 
appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD in July, 1881. It was the 
sketch of the adventures of the Countess de Bourke and her 
daughter. It enabled Miss Yonge to correct in her preface an 
error into which she was led by “a person named Scott,” who, 
“in the true spirit of the eighteenth century, thought fit to sup- 
press” that certain Catholic priests were at Algiers at the time 
of Mademoiselle de Bourke’s captivity among the Cabeleyzes, and 
helped, according to the purpose of their order to relieve captives, 
torescue her. Miss Yonge has made a beautiful and pathetic story 
out of the adventures of this French-Irish family. The pathos of 
it is true and heart-moving, and the beautiful heroism of Estelle 
and her willingness to be martyred for the Faith is told with the 
truest art. One could wish that the Scotch Protestant, Arthur, 
were less uncompromising in his comments on ‘“‘popery”’ ; but, 
if the test of a good book is its effect in elevating the thoughts to 
higher things than the work-a-day world, A Modern Telemachus 
is an extraordinarily good book. 

Sir Perceval (New York: Macmillan & Co.) is a Quietist rhap- 
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sody by Mr. Shorthouse, the author of John Inglesant. There is 
a young lady in it, remotely connected with Port Royal in some 
manner, as everybody in the book seems to be. She delivers 
herself in this modern way : 


“*T suppose,’ she said, ‘that mankind will always find some incentive to 
moral action in symbols. So long as the Christian faith is admitted to con- 
sist of mere symbols, [ do not know—I really do not know—that I should 
object to it much. Some of its shadow music is beautiful—quite beautiful. 
But when these shadows are imposed on us as realities, then it becomes the 
highest duty of us all to show that these dogmatic idols have no greater 
value than the productions of men’s hands—the stocks and stones which 
they have replaced.’” 

Into Szr Perceval, too, the questions of Positivism and Social- 
ism enter, but no answer is made to them. The Positivist girl 
with Socialistic tendencies dies. 

“« She is gone,’ I said, ‘to that God whom she loved when a child. She 
is gone to that God whom she died serving, though she fancied that she 
did not know him.’” 


One can scarcely blame her for refusing to accept the shadow 
of a religion which Mr. Shorthouse’s personages offer her—a 
religion beginning and ending with the right of each person to 
read the Bible from his point of view. However, Mr. Short- 
house's Quietistic religion, though a vague and uncertain heresy, 
is better than no religion at all. Most of the novels that fall 
into our hands remind us of a speech in one of M. Augier’s 
plays. A marquise says: “I was surprised even to-day by a 
shameful temptation. Where shall I find help? Who will save 
me?” To which an old marquis replies: “Ju my time we had 
God.” 

In our time and in the literature of fiction God has gone out 
of fashion. : 

Mr. George Alfred Townsend (“Gath”) has written a new 
novel, Katy of Catoctin; or, The Chain-Breakers. He calls it, too, 
“a national romance.” It is founded onthe events preceding and 
succeeding the assassination of President Lincoln. The move- 
ment is rapid and the interest well kept up, in spite of its length, 
which stretches over five hundred pages. There are some notice- 
ably good passages init. For instance, of the theatre: 


“That mimic world, between this world and both the worlds to come, 
so seductive and so deadly: joy of the senses, rest of the inquests of toil 
and intellect, framework of folly and of grandeur, home of genius and de- 
ceit. It lifted the mind to heaven and sunk the habits to the shadows of 
hell. It made shame and ignorance look angelic, like pedlars’ jewels in 
pinchbeck gold.” 
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Katy, the heroine, is loved by a Catholic ecclesiastical stu- 
dent, who performs the marriage ceremony, that “she may not 
suffer.” Naturally he regrets it and takes to a “secular occu- 
pation, fearing the legal and eternal consequence of his sacri- 
lege.” Rome, according to:Mr. Townsend, out of regard for a 
certain Abel Quantrell and “ for the poor privilege of closing his 
eyes in death and numbering him among its distinguished con 
verts,” allowed this young Jesuit scholastic to be ordained on 
condition that he would become a monk! Rome, too, to make 
Katy’s marriage “ straight,” courteously ante-dated his ordination, 
so that Katy might seem to have been married in the presence 
ofa priest! “The Sisters of the church,” adds Mr. Townsend, 
“resolved to have the secular law punish Fenwick for personating 
a priest, if he refused to become a monk.” 

Mr. Townsend does not explain who the “Sisters of the 
church” are; he merely gives this as an historical fact. ‘“ No- 
thing,” writes Mr. Townsend sagely, “showed the legal and 
worldly incapacity of neophytes and priests more fully than the 
behavior of Fenwick and his enemies in this matter, and proved, 
while denouncing secret societies, the church forgot its tendency 
that way.” 

Even “Gath” must have his wicked, wicked Jesuits! It is an 
unpleasant book—a mixture of facts, observation of life, sentimen- 
tality, and clever sayings. It is published by the Appletons. 

Miss Sarah O. Jewett’s Deephaven (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
is a series of quiet studies of life in a New England seaboard 
town. It has many charming bits of humor and tenderness; and 
the description of the old house at Deephaven is worthy of Haw- 
thorne, with a touch of womanly sentiment. Among the contents 
of faded Miss Katharine’s escritoire— 


“There was a box which Kate was glad to find, for she had heard her 
mother wonder if some such things were not in existence. It held a cruci- 
fix and a mass-book and some rosaries, and Kate told me that Miss Katha- 
rine’s youngest and favorite brother had become a Roman Catholic while 


studying in Europe. It was a dr 1] blow to the family ; for in those days 
there could have been few deepe races to the Brandon family than to 
have one of its sons go over to ty. Only Miss Katharine treated him 


with kindness, and after a time he disappeared without telling even her 

where he was going, and was only heard from indirectly once or twice 

afterward. It was a great grief to her. ‘And mamma knows,’ said Kate, 

‘that she always had a lingering hope of his return, for one of the last times 

she saw Aunt Katharine before she was ill she spoke of soon going to 

be with all the rest, and said, ‘Though your Uncle Harry, dear’—and 
VOL, XLIV.—36 
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stopped and smiled sadly; ‘you'll think me a very foolish old woman, but , 
I never quite gave up thinking he might come home.’” 


Goldsmith’s always new: comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, has 
been illustrated by Mr. Abbey so exquisitely that the lines one 
knows by heart take more emphatic meaning. Messrs. Harper 
& Bros. have printed these pictures with marvellous vigor’and 
clearness. The setting of the text is tasteful; the volume isa 
good example, needing no comment, of the progress of the arts 
and of art in the United States since 1876. 

The only book of poems this month is Mr. James Jeffrey 
Roche’s Songs and Satires (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) A very 
ordinary woodcut of the moon shining through palm-trees does 
not add to the value of this beautiful little volume. There is 
ease, grace, wit in the satires, but higher qualities in the songs, 
“Tf,” in the satires, seems to be influenced by Swinburne’s 
“Interlude,” and “ Ad Lydiam” ought to have no place in a 
book that holds “ Andromeda.”” The songs fix Mr. Roche’s place 
among the poets, and high among them. The force and fire, the 
intense passion and exact expression, of ‘“ Andromeda ’”—one of 
several poems of the highest order—make it worth quoting, as a 
better incentive to the reading of Mr. Roche’s book than a dozen 
lines of description : 

“ They chained her fair young body to the cold and cruel stone ; 
The beast begot of sea and slime had marked her for his own; 
The callous world beheld the wrong, and left her there alone! 


Base caitiffs who belied her, false kinsmen who denied her, 
Ye left her there alone! 


“ My beautiful, they left thee in thy peril and thy pain ; 
The night that hath no sorrow was brooding on the main. 
But lo! a light is breaking of hope for thee again ; 
‘Tis Perseus’ sword a-flaming, thy dawn of day proclaiming 
Across the western main: 
O Ireland, O my country, he comes to break thy chain!” 


“ Hubert the Hunter” is a balla 
In fact, Mr. Roche has both gen 
The late Admiral Hobart Pa 






's Sketches of My Life (New 


York: D. Appleton & Co.) are as full of strange adventures and 
vicissitudes as one of Captain Marryat’s novels or Lever’s Con 
Cregan. Hobart Pasha seems to have gone anywhere, every- 
where in search of a fight. He found that the sneers and calum- 
nies of enemies of the government established by the Spanish 
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Jesuits in Paraguay were the result of malice or prejudice. He 
was delighted with the result of the plan of government ar- 
ranged by the Jesuits—“ the respect for the clergy, the cheerful 
obedience to laws, the industry and peaceful happiness one saw 
at every step, made an impression on me I have never forgot- 
ten.” Hobart Pasha was a messenger from Lord Palmerston to 
Pope Pius IX. just before the departure of the Holy Father to 
Gaéta. The ship Hobart Pasha was in was at Civita Vecchia, 
“partly,” he writes, “ with the object of taking that half-hearted 
part in religious politics which has always been such a humiliat- 
ing réle for England. We did not, and we did, want to inter- 
fere.” 

Hobart Pasha’s experience during the late civil war and in the 
service of the sultan are told with frankness and entire enjoy- 
ment of adventure and danger. He was a modern free-lance. 

A Demi-god (Harper & Bros.), which bears the motto Erey 
"Extpadiov, is an anonymous novel written on the supposition 
that a perfect man may be gradually “evolved” by several gene- 
rations of careful selection of ancestors and fortunate circum- 
stances. Probably this experiment will never be tested in real life 
until each individual succeeds in choosing his own ancestors. 
An English physician living in Amsterdam was several centuries 
ago smitten with the Dutch mania for the “evolution” of per- 
fect tulips—a mania similar, and no doubt as expensive, as the 
fashionable mania for orchids. Hector Vyr was the result, in 
this century, of Dr. Vere’s application of the theory of improving 
the race by artificial selection, suggested by the Dutch burghers’ 
success with their tulips. An American group, consisting of the 
irascible Major Wellington, whose mildest oath was “ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson!” his daughter Madeline, her Aunt Eliza and her 
lover, a Mr. Griffin, invade Greece. They are taken by brigands, 
who sneer at England and America, and defy their own timorous 
government. The captives, unable to raise the fifty thousand 
dollars demanded, are almost in despair, when Hector Vyr, the 
demi god, arrives, puts the brigands to flight, and rescues the 
Americans, 

The demi-god speaks English; he admires Miss Madeline and 
asks to look at her teeth—it is a tradition in his family to exa- , 
mine the teeth of ladies they admire. The teeth of the charm- 
ing young Boston lady were probably false, as they were so 
perfect; but the author does not mention it, and Hector shows 
himself to be such a simple-minded demi-savage that Miss Wel- 
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lington perhaps preferred that he should keep his illusion. The 
doctor’s policy of selecting a handsome Greek barbarian shows 
its results in the intense stupidity of Hector, who is anything but 
a demi-god in mind. Of course he and Madeline—the first Bos- 
tonian to enter the Vyr family—are married, and modern and 
ancient Athens become one, as it were. The author stops here, 
unable, no doubt, to bear the dazzling future which must come 
to Greece from the marriage of this elaborately-cultivated demi- 
god and a Bostonian of the proper circle! 

Towards the Gulf: A Romance of Louisiana (Harper & Bros.) 
touches the problem of heredity, too. The scene is laid in New 
Orleans, and the narrative is straightforward, scarcely contain- 
ing a superfluous word: the author’s brevity has prevented it 
from being suffused with the glow and color of Cable’s Louisi- 
anian stories. A Louisianian marries a beautiful young woman, 
seemingly of English descent. Celine, an old negress, warns him, 
before his marriage, that she has negro blood in her veins. He 
does not believe it. Later he finds that it is true; and his wife, 
discovering the cause of his depression, commits suicide, because 
—the author says—“ it is easy for the descendant of a self-murder- 
er to commit suicide.” The Louisianian has a son left. His hor- 
ror of the tainted blood in this boy, and the fear that he may re- 
vert to some original African type, are dispelled by the sudden 
death, by an accident, of the boy. The author of Zowards the 
Gulf seems to look on heredity in the light of fate. The will, 
and the action of grace on the will, do not seem to be dreamed 
of in his philosophy. This is a pity; for, with a less narrow 
scope, the story might have been made very powerful. As it 
is, it drops into the commonplace. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, THEIR CONTEMPORARIES AND SUCCESSORS. 
By S. F. A. Caulfeild. With an Introduction by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. London: Hatchards. 


It is a gratifying sign of progress that this book should have been pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Hatchards. That a publishing-house so distinctively 
“Evangelical” should issue a work which is so Catholic in its tone and char- 
acter is a sign that the movement towards the truth outside the church is ex- 
tending the areaof its influence. The object of the author, as indicated by 
Mr. Baring-Gould in his introduction, is to make the belief in the Commu- 
nion of Saints an active principle and to lead to the reverence and love of 
the saints; to teach that the saints “ are not petrifactions in an historical 
cabinet, but living brothers, active members of the one undying body, sym- 
pathizing with him—z.z., the man who is a true Catholic—pleading for him, 
obtaining for him many blessings.” Although the lives comprised in this 
volume are those of the saints of the first three centuries, the spirit in 
which they have been chosen is not that of the Protestant, who limits the 
life of the church to this or even to a shorter period. For, as Mr. Baring- 
Gould goes on to point out, ‘‘ God’s ways are not, as our ways, finite. Man 
runs in a rut. God’s course is varied. This is a fact which Protestant 
historians and theologians have failed to grasp. They point to the first age 
of the church, the sole type of perfect Christianity, and they repudiate every 
subsequent type as an innovation, a departure from the original form. 
They would freeze the brook, lest it should become a river and finally a sea ; 
. . . they would make the plant live with iced leaves only. .. . But be it 
remembered that the church, like a living body, is moulded and adapts 
itself to outward conditions.” And he proceeds to show how the church 
grew and developed in subsequent ages, living and energizing in all. 
Would that he could see that she is as full to-day of the divine life as in any 
preceding period, and not, as he says, ‘‘ tossed in the tempest of doubt, wait- 
ing for God’s touch on the harp-strings of life.” 

We have not left ourselves room to say much of the work itself. With- 
out, of course, committing ourselves to every statement it contains, we are 
able heartily to commend it. The lives, while written in a popular and 
pleasing style, give evidence of accurate and thorough scholarship, and 
form a valuable addition to already existing literature. Worthy of special 
commendation is the discussion of the evidence for St. Peter's visit to 
Rome. 


THE GLORIES OF DivINE GRACE: A Free Rendering of the Original Trea- 
tise of Eusebius Nierenberg, S.J. By Dr. M.Jos. Scheeben. Translated 
from the fourth revised German edition, by a monk of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, Indiana. New York: Benziger Bros. 


This book belongs to that higher kind of spiritual reading of which St. 
Francis de Sales’ Treatise on the Love of God is a type. It embraces and 
mingles into one the doctrinal and the ascetical principles of the Christian 
‘ife—a method frequently pursued by the early Fathers of the church, It 
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is evidently the best, one might say the ideal, method. The bare know- 
ledge of doctrine however complete, or the bare knowledge of the ascetical 
principles, even when joined with some amount of practice of them, leaves 
the soul in the one case in a state of theoretical barrenness, and in the 
other subject to the delusions of ignorance or fanaticism. No man ad- 
vances far in the way of Christian perfection except he acquires by some 
means or other a true spiritual insight into the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith. The ascetical practices by which the wildness of na- 
ture is tamed into subjection to Reason, and Reason brought under control 
of the Holy Spirit, must have a firm basis in the understanding. They 
must either be accompanied by a study of theology, or one must trust to 
the supernatural infusion of knowledge ; and this cannot be.counted on ex- 
cept by a presumption altogether fatal. 

Now, the value of this book of Nierenberg’s, as interpreted by Dr. Schee- 
ben, is that the doctrinal light it pours into the soul is gifted with a warmth 
which follows the roots of the intellect down into the will. This makes the 
work of special interest for those who have never made a regular course of 
theology or philosophy. Bright minds, especially those living in the world, 
yearning to devote themselves to God’s love, longing to practise mental 
prayer, hungering for the fruits of the inner life, will find in this book a full 
statement of the divine plan in the elevation of the human soul to the par- 
taking of the divine nature, and at the same time a devotional treatment of 
the ascetical principles full of unction and of sufficient fulness for the pur- 
pose in hand. If there be any royal road to the fulness of divine love it is 
that of intelligence, and it is shown in this book. 

The translation is well done, the English is good, the theological and 
Scriptural passages correctly rendered. In reading these pages it has oc- 
curred to us that the translator could do a great service to the cause of 
intelligent piety by translating another book somewhat similar to this 
one; we refer to Lessius’ work De Perfectionibus Moribusque divinis. It is 
called the Lzber Aureus of its great author, and (omitting a chapter or two 
on the knotty controversy De Auxiiiis) is as inspiring to the love of God 
as it is profoundly instructive on the doctrine of the divine attributes. 


Pore LEo XIII.: His Life and Letters, together with useful, instructive, 
and entertaining information for the Catholic people. Edited and com- 
piled by Rev. Jas. F. Talbot, D.D., Cathedral, Boston. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. P. A. McKenna, Pastor of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Marlborough, Mass. Illustrated. Boston: Martin 
Garrison & Co. 

This is a subscription-book, large, well printed, and beautifully bound. 
Besides a sketch of the Holy Father's life, it contains a pretty full collection 
of his encyclicals, making the book of value forreference. The publishers 
have added. by way of appendix, much information valuable for general 
reference, including the distribution of Catholic population, list of popes, 
cathedrals of the world, growth of the Catholic press, councils of the 
church, and a.small cyclopzdia or Catholic dictionary. 


SIMPLE READINGS ON SOME OF THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
, By G. G. G. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. (For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) 


A little book modestly presented to the public, but of much worth. 
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Nearly all the parables are treated of, and in a way to show the hand of a 
master of homiletics. Nothing indicates the advance now being made in 
preaching more than the fact that such books are published and sold; for 
they are at once the effect of careful and practical study of the art of reli- 
gious popular oratory and the school of good preachers. One whose voca- 
tion is to instruct could use these eighteen little discourses pretty much 
the whole winter or summer through with great comfort to himself and 
equal profit to his hearers. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY: Moral Aspects of Social Questions. By Wash- 
ington Gladden. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In this well-printed little volume the author, a Protestant clergyman, 
has undertaken to explain the social questions now pressing for answer, 
and to suggest the Christian solution; although we cannot say that his 
treatment is profound, it is certainly intelligent. His view of actual facts 
is generally fair; he really knows and seems to appreciate the state of 
antagonism between owners of money and owners of labor. He is also 
fair in his estimate of the shortcomings of Protestant Christianity (the only 
form he considers) and its failures in dealing with the people. “ Your pre- 
sent industrial system,” he causes Christianity to say to the rich, p. 15, 
“which fosters these enormous inequalities, which permits a few to heap 
up the most of the gains of this advancing civilization and leaves the many 
without any substantial share in them, is an inadequate and inequitable 
system, and needs important changes to make it the instrument of right- 
eousness.” Very much is gained when a representative Protestant can thus 
admit the need of searching reform in social relations. “The time may 
come,” he says, p. 17, “ when the nation will be compelled to take under its 
control, if not into its ownership, the railroads and telegraphs, and admin- 
ister them for the common good.” Again, p. 18: ‘Certain outrageous 
monopolies exist which the state is bound to crush. It is an outrage on 
public justice that half a dozen men should be able to control the entire 
fuel supply of New York and New England. . . . The coal-barons must not 
be permitted to enrich themselves by compelling miners to starve at one 
end of their lines and the operatives to freeze at the other. In like manner 
the great lines of transportation from the West, etc.” 

As to just how the Protestant religious world shall stand relative to the 
toiling world the authér has much good advice to give, chiefly bearing 
upon the private duties of rich Christians and rich churches. Beyond the 
private action of single men and separate churches, Protestantism can 
hardly extend its influence upon the people generally, for it lacks the power 
of a great public organism. But what Protestant Christians can do, and that 
easily, Mr. Gladden shows to be very much indeed ; but, in our opinion, to 
carry out his views and apply his moral remedies will call for an amount of 
heroism scarcely to be expected from the present condition of Protestant 
Christianity. At any rate, the continuance of the present system of work 
and wages will, he is persuaded, be felt by the “ masses” to be slavery, and 
as such be resisted and peaceably or forcibly abolished. 

Weare glad that the religious standpoint is taken by such fair men and 
such vigorous writers in studying social problems. Protestantism has in- 
stant need to look for some true explanation of the reason why the stream of 
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American humanity has swept past it, leaving its churches idly drifting 
backwards in the eddies along the shore. Mr. Gladden is prophet enough 
to know that the main business of zealous Protestants should be to catch 
the ears and win the hearts of the common men and women, and that if 
they fail to do so their churches will go completely down. As to the Catho- 
lic Church, thank God! she has the common people in her very bosom, 
close to her heart. Let us trust that Catholics of public spirit, and of all 
grades of society and of office, are fully aware that unless the church shall 
maintain her influence over the minds and affections of common men and 
women, down they go to ruin, and down she herself goes into companion- 
ship with the petty sects of error and caste. 


APPARATUS JURIS ECCLESIASTICI, IN USUM EPISCOPORUM ET SACERDOTUM 
PRESERTIM APOSTOLICO MUNERE FUNGENTIUM. Auctore Zephyrino 
Zitelli. Romz. 1886. 


This work, as its title indicates, is a summary of Canon Law, intended 
chiefly for missionary countries all over the world. It does not, of course, 
enter into the details of the peculiar legislation of any particular country, 
but confines itself generally to giving that which is common to all mission- 
ary countries. Hence the reader in this country cannot expect to find in 
this work anything like a specific treatment on the ecclesiastical law of the 
United States, particularly as perfected by the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. Nevertheless, the author explains a number of points peculiar 
tous. Every country, even missionary, has, besides the general law, certain 
peculiar laws and customs. Hence canonists, especially of late, have found 
it necessary to write and adapt their works for a special country. Rev. Dr. 
Smith has done this for the United States by his Elements of Ecclestastical 
Law,a new edition of which, revised completely in accordance with the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, is now in press. 

But to return to our work. The author, Mgr. Zitelli, is Capo Minutante 
of the S. C. de Prop. Fide, and is well known by several works already pub- 
lished by him. He is, therefore, well qualified by his position and learning 
to write a work on canon law for missionary countries. His style is clear 
and concise. The book is divided into three parts. The first is de Jersonis; 
the second, de rebus ; the third is an appendix giving several other matters 
not contained in the other parts. 

In the first part the author treats of bishops, parish priests, and other 
ecclesiastics exercising sacred functions, especially in missionary countries. 
In the second he discusses the Sacraments. In the appendix he speaks of 
intercourse of Catholics with Protestants in missionary countries. The 
work cannot fail to be highly interesting also in this country. It is ably 
written and deserves a large patronage. We sincerely congratulate Mgr. 
Zitelli on his learned work, and commend it cordially to the reverend clergy 
of this country. 


THE BIBLE AND BELIEF: A Letter toa Friend. By the Rev. William Hum- 
phrey, S.J. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 


This is a clearly and ably written piece, and in substance conclusive and 
satisfactory. The explanation given of the Catholic dogma that God is the 
author of the Bible appears, however, to depreciate or neglect another side 
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of the complete truth in this matter—viz., that each inspired writer is also 
the author of his own work, sometimes in a more and sometimes in a less 
comprehensive, but always in a true sense. 

Again, the predicate “ infallible” is applied in a sense not approved by 
the best philosophers to our natural faculties of cognition, which, although 
not liable Jer se to error, are thus liable Jer accidens. The argument for the 
necessity of an infallible authority is somewhat strained throughout, and we 
think that the author would have better proved his main thesis, the moral 
necessity of an infallible interpreter of the Scripture, if he had not aimed to 
prove quite so much. 


THE IRISH QUESTION: I. History of an Idea; II. Lessons of the Election. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for Midlothian. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 


This is a statesmanlike paper. It adds one more to the proofs of the 
consummate ability of Mr. Gladstone. It holds out great encouragement 
to the friends of Ireland. The author seems to anticipate that the work of 
carrying out the policy which he recommends may be reserved to a Tory 
government. They may have the political wisdom to take this work out 
of the hands of the Liberal party and begin it, even if they do not carry it 
through to completion. Perhaps the necessity of engaging in war and the 
internal troubles of Socialism may help to drive them into this course. If 
this be so, Mr. Gladstone magnanimously exhorts the Liberals to sink party 
interests and give them a generous support. Mr. Gladstone estimates that 
twenty-eight per cent. of the English voters are favorable to Home Rule for 
Ireland, and that in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales it is favored by seventy- 
five per cent. Of the actual Parliament he says: “ Without reckoning, 
then, on any Tory help, we seem to have in this anti-Home-Rule Parlia- 
ment a real majority ready to act in the direction at least of Irish wishes, and 
tq run the risk of seeing the grant of a portion used as a leverage to obtain 
the residue.” As to the Land Bill, he states that this and the Home-Rule 
Bill were bound together like the Siamese twins during his administration, 
owing to peculiar causes, but that a final. severance has been effected. Mr. 
Gladstone’s conclusion is: “If Iam not egregiously wrong in all that has 
been said, Ireland has now lying before her a broad and even way in which 
to walk to the consummation of her wishes. . . . She has now a full consti- 
tutional equipment of all the means necessary for raising and determining 
the issues of moral force. She has also the strongest sympathies within 
as well as beyond these shores to cheer, moderate, and guide her. The 
position is for her a novel one, and in its novelty lies its only risk. But 
she is quick and ready of perception; she has the rapid, comprehensive 
glance which the generals she has found for us have shown on many a field 
of battle. The qualities she has so eminently exhibited this year have al- 
ready earned for her a rich reward in confidence and good-will. There is 
no more to ask of her. She has only to persevere.” 

To one who has taken some notice of Irish affairs for fifty years, the 
fact that such an utterance has been made by an Englishman who has been 
prime minister is simply phenomenal. It is impossible that the Irish 
people should be finally defrauded of their just hopes and demands. What 
Mr. Gladstone says of the sympathies they have in foreign countries we 
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affirm to be simply true in regard to this country. It is not true that the 
sympathy in America is merely that which resides in the bosom of our 
Irish population. The writer of this notice is not an Irishman, but an 
American having a descent of two hundred and fifty years. We profess the 
warmest sympathy for the Irish people in Ireland and in America, though 
without any desire for the injury of the British Empire. It may be thought 
that American Catholics are biassed by their religion in favor of Ireland; 
and why should we disclaim honoring and loving the Irish people chiefly for 
their heroic fidelity to their ancestral faith? But we aver that the Ameri- 
can people, as a whole, sympathize with Ireland, and take her part in her 
demand for the repeal of a Union brought about, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
by means “unspeakably criminal, for utterly insufficient reasons.” We are 
on the side of Ireland because her cause is just. It our cause against the 
crown of England in 1776 was a good one, the cause of Ireland is still 
better. She has more to complain of than we had, and she demands much 
less than we did. Our condition and our well-being made it necessary for 
us to declare independence and gain it by war. We do not think it possible 
or desirable for Ireland to become independent of the British Empire. Itis, 
however, desirable, and it seems to be possible and feasible, for her to gain 
Home Rule. We Americans are bound in consistency to give our moral 
support to a demand so just, so reasonable, and so important to her welfare 
and that of the whole British Empire. We are consistent and generous 
enough to give our sympathy, and we do give it sincerely and cordially. 


EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: Literary Portraits 
by Dr. Georg Brandes. Translated from the original by Rasmus B. 
Anderson, United States Minister to Denmark. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


It is interesting to learn what foreigners think of our celebrated men. 
This volume consists of literary portraits of nine writers and thinkers of our 
own times, of six different nationalities, drawn by a well-known scholar of 
Denmark, who, if he has not had a personal acquajntance with all of them, 
has at least had a close view. These writers have been chosen as represen- 
tatives of the “modern” mind. The portraits which will be of the greatest 
interest to American and English readers are those of John Stuart Mill, 
Renan, Flaubert, and Hans Christian Andersen. The account of Mill is 
based on impressions derived from a number of visits made to Mill in Paris 
and in England. In our opinion these impressions are very just and fair. 
Particularly interesting and somewhat amusing is the way in which he 
depicts the attitude which philosophers of our day hold to one another. 
Our author was brought up in the University of Copenhagen. His pro- 
fessors, while they were mutually opposed to one another, had all at first 
been theologians, had become Hegelians of one school or another, and 
then had been emancipated from Hegelianism, yet looked upon the errors 
of Hegel as more valuable than the truths of other philosophers. In their 
eyes, to Germany belonged of right in modern times the study of philoso- 
phy and the right of teaching it, and neither in England nor France had 
it even existence. Educated in these notions, our author goes to J.S. 
Mill; finds that he thinks so little of German philosophy that he has not 
thought it worth while to learn German; has read Kant only in a transla- 
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tion; has not read a single line of Hegel in his own works, and knows him 
only at second-hand. He has formed, however, a decided opinion of his 
philosophy, and it is “that everything metaphysical in what he has writ- 
ten is sheer nonsense.” Bearing in mind that this volume is written by 
one who has not the faith, and has for its subject those who for the most 
part were also without the faith, the work will prove interesting as a 
portraiture, by a thoughtful and intelligent man, of certain “modern” 
prophets and teachers. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE CITY OF 
NATCHEZ, MIsS., on the Occasion of the Consecration of the Cathedral, 
Sept. 19, 1886. 

The early history of Catholicity in Natchez goes back to the year 1682. 
During the last two centuries it has seen many vicissitudes. Martyrdoms, 
burning and massacre, the visitations of pestilence and war, changes of 
dominion from France to Spain, England, and the United States, confisca- 
tion, poverty, obstacles of all sorts, are recorded in the annals of the church 
of Natchez. The long series of events narrated in the pamphlet before us 
terminates auspiciously with the dedication of the cathedral, and we trust 
that the future of this diocese will be one of prosperity. 


THE PREACHING OF THE Cross. Part I., By H. J. Coleridge, SJ. Lon- 
ol Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
0. 1886, 


This part describes the events of our Lord’s public life from the first 
announcement of the Passion to the supper in the home of Lazarus, Martha, 
and Mary Magdalene. We have given so many notices of Father Coleridge’s 
work on the occasion of the publication’of the foregoing parts that it is not 
necessary now to repeat what has been already said in praise of its many 
excellent qualities. 


LIFE OF FATHER BARBELIN, S.J. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Philadelphia : 
F. A. Fasey. 1886. 


Those who were familiar with the affairs of Catholicity in Philadelphia 
during the time of the present archbishop’s predecessors will remember 
well Father Barbelin, and the swarming, busy beehive of St. Joseph’s Church 
in Willing’s Alley. We feel assured, from personal knowledge, that Father 
Barbelin was a saint, and a very amiable as well as original saint of marked 
individuality and wonderful activity. The gifted lady who has written his 
biography has made it very readable and vivacious, and has filled it with a 
great number of historical and personal reminiscences. 


THE GREAT MEANS OF SALVATION AND OF PERFECTION: Prayer; Mental 
Prayer ; The Exercises of a Retreat ; Choice of a State of Life, and The Vo- 
cation to the Religious State and to the Priesthood. By St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori, Doctor of the Church. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. 
New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 


Those at all familiar with the ascetical writings of St. Alphonsus know the 
value he places upon prayer. “ Pray, pray; never cease to pray,” he says; “ for if 
you pray your salvation will be secure.” This volume of the centenary edition of 
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the works of this glorious Doctor of the church contains the saint’s treatise on 
prayer. 

The subject is treated as only a master in the spiritual life could have done; 
he exhausts his subject. His whole soul is in this work, which he deems of the 
very highest importance. “I have published several spiritual works,” he says, 
“but I do not think that I have written a more useful work than the present, in 
which I speak of prayer as a necessary and certain means of obtaining salvation 
and all the graces that we require for that object. If it were in my power I would 
distribute a copy of it to every Catholic in the world, in order to show him the 
absolute necessity of prayer for salvation.” How well he has written on prayer 
is a matter of world-wide repute, and needs no further comment. But we wish to 
call attention to the subject of vocations, taken up towards the end of the volume. 
There is food for thought for young men and young women, and especially for 
those who think of entering upon the ecclesiastical state. Let them read and 
consider and weigh well the words of wisdom the saint there gives them ; per- 
haps the hours employed in that occupation may prove the best spent of their 
lives. 


EUCHARISTIC Hours: Devotion towards the Blessed Sacrament of the Wise 
and of the Simple in all Times. Gems from the treasury of the church’s doc- 
trine and the deep mines of her history, offered to them that hold and to them 
that seek the Gospel pearl of great price. By the author of Legends of the 
Blessed Sacrament. London: R. Washbourne. (For sale by the Catholic 


Publication Society Co.) 

Eucharistic Hours is an exceptionally good book. It may be compared to a 
necklace of jewels, each precious by itself, but the whole enhanced in value by the 
arrangement and the setting. The author does not claim originality. Yet she 
presents to English readers a very original book. She has drawn from the Fathers 
and Doctors of the church, from the lives of the saints, from ascetical and mysti- 
cal writers, all that her volume contains. The testimony of the ages is adduced. 
The love of men for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, and the burning words that 
gave evidence of that love, are given to us to inspire in us like sentiments. From 
the early days when the church lay hidden in the earth until this our own day, 
praise of the King, his tenderness to us, his lowliness for our sakes, have been the 
themes of the best of men. And the best that they have said concerning the 
greatest evidence of God’s love—the Blessed Sacrament—is given in Eucharistic 
Hours. We hope this book will be widely read and appreciated as it deserves. 


MARY, THE QUEEN OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID AND MOTHER OF JESUS: 
The Story of her Life. By Rev. A. Stewart Walsh, D.D. With an in- 
troduction by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. Illustrated. New York: 
Henry S. Allen. 

There are more ways to the union of Christendom than comparison and ad- 
justment of creeds; that is essential, but it may be itself brought about by indirect 
means. One of these is to make an effort to agree on the general features of the 
divine plan in the mediatorship of Christ. Indispensably necessary to a proper 
appreciation of this is a study of the office of that being, Blessed of all genera- 
tions, whom the Father chose to be the mother of his incarnate Son. When Ca- 
tholics and Protestants can sit down together and extol the virtues of Mary in 
concord, when they can feel their hearts thrill with equal pride in her exalted 
office and in her most extraordinary holiness, they have advanced one good step 
towards fairly reaching agreement—a step all the firmer because springing from 
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the gentler force of the affections as well as the imperative demands of the under- 
standing. 

We know that all that this Protestant minister writes of the Blessed Mother 
of God cannot be true, yet he doubtless means to tell no lie; and he means to do 
very great honor—the greatest he considers proper—to one dear to every Catholic 
heart. May she be mindful of him before the throne in heaven, and of all who 
seek to know her Son’s truth through her own entrancing loveliness ! 


GEMS OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT: Sayings of Eminent Catholic Authors. 
By Anna T. Sadlier. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. ; 
London: Burns & Oates. 


The second title of this little volume gives a better indication of its contents 
than the first. It is made up of the “Sayings of Eminent Catholic Authors ” 
rather than “Gems of Catholic Thought.” We open the book at haphazard, for 
instance, and find a thought like this: “No two persons ever read the same 
book or saw the same picture.” Now, this can hardly be called a gem of Catho- 
lic thought, although it is a saying of an eminent Catholic author, Mme. Swetchine. 
It also might be objected that some of the quotations from the poets are too brief 
at times to fully express the thought in the author’s mind. The book bears evi- 
dence of extensive reading, and is published in a neat and convenient form. 


LITTLE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON, AND OTHER TINY RHYMES FOR 
Tiny READERS. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. New York, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis: Benziger Bros. 1887. 

Between the pretty covers of this book are many simple and charming verses 
for the little folks. Under the title of “ Little Compliments of the Season” 
are selected and arranged, as the sub-title explains, “simple verses—original, 
selected, or translated—for name-days, birth-days, Christmas, New Year, and 
other festive and social occasions.” Under the title of “ With the Babies,” “ At 
Play,” “ At Work,” and “At Prayer,” Miss Donnelly has collected from various 
publications for children, and has herself contributed, many pleasant rhymes sure 
to be given a cordial reception by the little ones. It is a pity that the illustrations 
in this book are so far below the mark of those of the many beautiful children’s 
books that are published nowadays. 


GENIUS IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW, By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 1887. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for one imagines that he 
will find between its covers a record of the ups and downs in the lives of 
great men, and be able to arrive at an estimate of the effects that prosperity 
or adversity had upon their characters. Instead, it is a sort of ol/a fodrida 
of facts in the lives of great men, chiefly great literary men and artists, with 
a good deal of small gossip thrown in. The author suggests in his preface 
that the volume might better, perhaps, have been entitled “ Library Notes,” 
which title gives a clearer idea of the contents of the book. There is too 
much small gossip, too many minute and not interesting facts recorded, 
such as that one great man was fond of figs, and that another great man 
had a liking for roast pig. Altogether, though some wheat is found 
among the chaff, the book is too loosely constructed, and lacks dignity 
and definiteness of purpose. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. By Ambrose Tighe. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 

This little book is one of the series of History Primers issued by Apple- 
ton & Co. Within its pages is condensed in aclear and lucid manner much 
useful information concerning the Roman people and Roman law. It is 
based chiefly upon Mommsen. It will be found a valuable handbook for all 
young students of Roman history. 


MICROBES, FERMENTS, AND MOULDS. By E. L. Trouessart. International Sci- 
entific Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Had Alexander the Great lived in these times he need not have sighed for new 
worlds to conquer. The microscope has revealed to us worlds within worlds ; and 
could Alexander have bent his mighty intellect to the conquering of any of these, 
he would have performed a real service to mankind. Had he invented a method 
of destroying the microbes that are said to impair or destroy the vitality of man, 
instead of himself helping to destroy his fellows, he would indeed be deserving of 
the title of Great. 

The book is written in a lucid manner and can be readily understood by the 
public in general for whom it is intended, being not overburdened with scientific 
terms. The importance of knowing something about microbes is pointed out by 
the author in one of his opening paragraphs. After dwelling upon the microsco- 
pic fungi which are useful in the general economy of nature, he says : 

‘* But, in addition to these useful microbes, there are others which are injurious to us, 
while they fulfil the physiological destiny marked out for them by Nature. Such are the mi- 
crobes which produce diseases in wine, most of the changes in alimentary and industrial sub- 
stances, and, finally, a large number of the diseases to which men and domestic animals are 
subject. The germs of these diseases, which are only the spores or seeds of these microbes, 
float in the air we breathe,and in the water we drink, and thus penetrate into the interior of our 


bodies. 
“ Hence we see the importance of becoming acquainted with these microbes. Their study 


concerns the agriculturist, the manufacturer, the physician, the professor of hygiene, and, indeed, 
we may say that it concerns all, whatever our profession or social position may be, since there is 
not a single day nor a single instant of our lives in which we cannot be said to come in contact 
with microbes. They are, in fact, the invisible agents of life and death, and this will ap- 
pear more plainly from the special study we are about to make of the more important among 
them.” 

However, it is well to add that this germ theory of disease, though it has many 
distinguished advocates, has not yet been absolutely proven. Many physicians 
consider that when microbes are found in the blood they are neither the cause of 
the disease nor the vehicle of contagion. Among the opponents of the microbian 
theory are Robin, Béchamp and Jousset de Bellesme, and Lewis and Lionel Beale. 
Mr. Trouessart maintains in this book, however, that Pasteur’s microbian theory 
is the only one that explains all facts, 


TECHNIC: A System of the Most Necessary Daily Exercises to Produce a 
Perfect Piano Technic in the Shortest Possible Time. By Hugo L. 
Mansfeldt. San Francisco: A. Waldteufel. 

This is a capital work. The author has succeeded in condensing into 

a very small compass a vast amount of study. He discards entirely the 

old-fashioned “ five-finger exercises,” and substitutes for them in the first 

part of the work a series of exercises on five notes in close, extended, and 
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contracted positions in all the keys, having for their objects the strength- 
ening of the weak fingers of the hand and securing the utmost mobility of 
the thumb. The second part consists of exercises for rendering the hands 
and fingers independent of each other. They seem to be constructed so as 
to preclude the possibility of committing them to memory, thus compelling 
the pupil to read every note. The third part consists of twelve series of 
exercises in all the keys and ranging over the whole field of execution. 
The arrangement of the whole work is very clear, and ample explana- 
tions are given of the mode of practising, etc. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF OLD TESTAMENT TEXTS. (Clerical Library.) 

New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

While there are many things in this volume which the preacher will 
have to reject and discard, and much unsound and erroneous doctrine, 
there are not a few things of which he will be able to make use. The 
greater number of the anecdotes have been taken from Protestant evan- 
gelical sources, a few are derived from the lives of the saints, and even 
artistic, political, and scientific celebrities of our own times have been made 
to contribute. There are in all 529 anecdotes, arranged according to the 
order of the Old Testament. Two useful indices of subjects and of Scrip- 
ture texts are appended. 


FROM MEADOW-SWEET TO MISTLETOE. Verses with _Pictures. By Mary A. 

Lathbury. New York: Worthington & Co, 

This is one of the loveliest Christmas books for children that we have seen 
for many a day. The pretty little poems for children which it contains are each 
illustrated with a large full-page picture, very soft and delicate in execution. 
The spirit of happy and innocent childhood has been caught in a deft manner by 
the author’s pen and pencil, and the result is a book so charming as to make one 
almost envious of the children who will receive it as a present. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH MOVEMENTS. By John Milne. Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Although this volume bears the marks of great care and wide research upon 
the part of the author, it is somewhat disappointing, because the science of seis- 
mology seems to be mainly hypothetical and scarcely as yet an inductive science. 
Professor Milne, who holds the chair of mining and geology in the Imperial Col- 
lege of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, appears to be furnished by the Japanese 
government with every appliance for the furthering of his work, and is situated in 
a very favorable district for the observation of earthquakes, so that he has been 
enabled to make observations concerning the characteristics and effects of earth- 
quakes, and has firnished a number of formule which may some day bear rich 
fruit and help to place seismology upon a solid basis. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co, 1887. 


There are books which are made for the parlor-table, and there are books 
which are made to be read anywhere and to be carried about as companions. 
The former are the ornamental, the latter the useful class. The book before us is 
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a parlor-table book too large to be read with comfort, but it will be always looked 
at with pleasure. It is beautifully printed, and contains a great number of illus- 
trations, of uneven merit, by some of our prominent American artists. ' Mr. St. 
John Harper contributes the frontispiece and some excellent full-page drawings. 
One of these, representing Fair Margaret watching from the turret, is very lovely, 
although the face of Margaret lacks expression and is not the face that haunts us 
in the poet’s lay. Some of the landscapes which are scattered throughout the 
book, reproducing the famous localities of the poem, are well worthy of praise. 
There are very many, no doubt, who will be glad to find an old favorite decked 
out in so choice a garb. aa 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN AMERICA. By Rev. M. B. Buckley, of Cork, Ireland. 

Edited by his sister. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. 

An entertaining book by an intelligent and sympathetic observer of 
men and affairs. The author, deceased a few years ago, was an Irish priest 
who made a hasty journey through the United States and Canada, and 
whose sister has here collected and published his observations, especially 
interesting in reference to the industry, enterprise, and native genius of 
his countrymen in America, 


A TREATISE ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. With Logarith- 
mic Tables. By J. Bayina, S.J., Professor of Mathematics, Santa Clara 
College. San Francisco: A. Waldteufel. 

It would be hardly correct to say that this is a contribution to the sci- 
ence of trigonometry, for that is a complete science; but it is a contribu- 
tion to the study of it, being a neat, compact little work by a very distin- 
guished mathematician. 
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MONTH OF THE SOULS IN PURGATORY ; or, Practical Meditations for each day of the month of 
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